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Kelley’s Ripple-Wired Foundation 














Write for prices, etc. on this product. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 











Honey Containers ontainers 


To find a profitable market for your 
honey you must pack it in neat and at 


; * 
al eee New Low Prices 


three designs and sizes, 2%, 5, 8, 16, 
32, and 48 ounce; also 2% Ib. cans and 


- 2%-lb. cans, per case 24 ¥ 5 
5 and 10 pound pails, 60 pound cans in 2%-Ib. cans, per case of 24. $1 = 
wood cases or individual cartons, or in 2%-lb. cans, per carton of 100... 3.95 
bulk.—Write for our special price list 5-Ib. pails, per case of 12 90 
Extractin E ul ment 5-lb. pails, per carton of 50 3.00 
g q P 10-lb. pails, per case  f ae 78 
Roots pioneered in honey extractors and 10-Ib. pails, per carton of 50 4.60 
still make the best—more than 200 0-11 a 30 
Simplicity Extractors in use in New 60-lb. cans, each, in bulk ol 
York State and all giving perfect satis 60-lb. cans, per case of 2 ; 92 
faction. Let us help plan your extract- 60-Ib. cans, per carton of 24..... 6.96 
ing equipment. No charge for this ser- 
vice. F.O.B soyd, Wisconsin. 


BEESWAX Our containers are of new stock, sol 
dered All ship 


with pure tin solder. 

We render old combs and cappings at ments made within 25 hrs. after receipt 
a nominal charge. Our modern steam or orders 

presses get out all the wax. We pay the GRDER AT ONCE AND SAVE! 
highest market price for wax. writs F icine = , 
For prices on Comb Honey wrappers, 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse a eg Tle 
Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥. August Lotz Company 


SERVES YOU BEST Boyd : : : Wisconsin 
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ROOT SERVICE 


| |From CHICAGO Honey 


._..  ||Containers 
CONTAINERS 








—FRICTION TOP PAILS 


Glass Jars 2%-Ib., 5-lb. and 10-Ib. pails. 
Tin Cans and Pails __FIVE-GALLON CANS 
60-lb. Cans ee or packed in wood 


Cartons and Wrappers iii 
Shipping Cases 8 sizes, white caps. 


Honey Labels 


—PAPER SHIPPING CASES 


Prompt shipment. 














ri ontai yrices Holding 24 sections of comb 
ee a, eee ee honey. Packed 10 to bundle. 
A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street —WINDOW CARTONS ' 
Chicago, Illinois Best quality—any quantity. 
—CELLOPHANE 
Plain sheets, or decorated 
| sheets. 
Containers |||| _ sss: 
Carload Stocks Stock labels for small am, 
; Special with your name an 
Pues Sagan address—250 and up. 
TIN 
60-lb. cans, bulk or cased. —TIN PASTE 
5 and 10 Ib. pails, cartons of 50. A Grade, “it Sticks’. 
2%-lb. cans, cartons of 100. 
GLASS 


—DeLUXE HONEY SERVERS 

Modernistic, Bee Hive, Cylinder and Fill with honey for your 

Mason design, 2%, 5, 8, 16, 22, 32, and store trade. The housewife 
oS om, CR: likes them. 

COMB HONEY PACKAGES 


Window Cartons. —And finally send for price 
Wool cal Goumibeaed Gene. list covering all these items. 
Write for illustrated 
price list. ROOT QUALITY GOODS 


The A. I. Root Co. in Michigan 
I of: lowa M. H. Hunt & Son 


Council Bluffs, lowa Lansing Michi~an 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (last half 
of July). 


California Points: Southern 
The weather has been generally 
temperatures ranging normal to above. The 
season is nearly over for the year, with an 
extremely short crop. Due to lack of moisture 
sumac and holly have not yielded heavily and 
lima beans in cultivated areas are yielding 
rather irregularly. In some sections colonies 
are filling up for the winter on bean honey. 
Buckwheat plants are often drying up and in 
several localities bees have not secured enough 
surplus from buckwheat to justify extracting. 
Where alfalfa is being raised for seed some 
surplus is being gathered but this nectar source 
is limited. Demand for honey is moderate to 
slow, with Sage-Buckwheat slightly higher in 
price, and some beekeepers are holding Orange 


California— 
clear with 


honey for higher prices. Sales by beekeepers 
in ton lots or more at Southern California de- 
livery points per Ib. follow: Orange, White 
5%c; Sage-Buckwheat, Extra Light Amber 


mostly $5.25-5.40 per case of 120 pounds, oc- 
casional sale higher and some low as $5.00 
per case, Light Amber $4.75-5.00 per case, oc- 


casional sale lower. Beeswax is steady, with 
offerings light to moderate. Prevailing price 
reported as mostly 15-16c per lb., with some 


good quality capping wax bringing 17c per lb 
delivered Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—tThis year’s crop of Alfalfa 
honey is considered 25-30 percent below that 
of last year, and many beekeepers are holding 


for higher prices. Light amber alfalfa is 
generally offered at $5.00 per case of 120 


pounds at Valley points, with one lot reported 
sold at $5.10 per case delivered San Diego. 


Central California—Temperatures have been 


above normal, with warm weather hastening 
the maturing of the crop. No rain has fallen 
during this period. Many colonies are being 
moved from sage-buckwheat areas to cotton, 
alfalfa and bean areas. The nectar flow has 
been increased by the warm weather, with 
fairly good yields reported from these nectar 
sources. However, colonies are below normal 
in bees and brood and in some sections will 
not average over 50% of normal in_ brood 
and working force. With a short crop of 
Orange honey and a_ near crop-failure of 
sage the lighter grades of honey are in 
limited supply and some Fireweed honey 
has been brought in from Oregon to make 
up for the shortage of the light-colored Cali- 
fornia honey. The market has been steady 
for light amber extracted, but firm on the 
lighter grades of honey. Beekeepers have of 
fered considerable honey but buying has been 
moderate. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
more, per Ib., at Central California delivery 
points: Extra light amber to white orange 5% 
5%c: light amber alfalfa 4-4%c; mixed flow- 
ers, Light Amber mostly 4c, amber mostly 
3%e 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—-Tem 
peratures have been above normal, with little 
precipitation. During the past week bees have 
gathered 5 pounds per day in fireweed sec 
tione, but the fireweed flow will be shortened 
unless more moisture is secured. Bees that 
were moved from valley locations into fire 
weed sections are reported in good condition, 


but those wintered in the fireweed territory 
are reported still weak and may produce lit 
tle surplus. Bees are also working on black 
berries wild parsnips, pea vines and thistles, 
and in the higher altitudes lupines are also 
blooming. Old crop Fireweed honey is about 


cleaned up. Occasional sales Fireweed report- 


ed at 5%4c per lb. delivered Portland, and of 
Clover-Vetch at 4%c per Ib. delivered Port- 
land. 

East of Cascades: High temperatures have 
prevailed during this period, but there has 
been little or no precipitation. The yields of 
sweet clover and alfalfa have varied widely, 


depending partly upon the strength, of the bees 
at the beginning of the flow, varying from 40 
to 90 pounds. Spray poisoning is reported se- 


rious in occasional areas. Sales reported ton 
lots white sweet clover-alfalfa 4% 4%ec per 
lb., case lots 5¢ per lb.; some sales old crop 
reported at 55%c per lb. delivered Seattle. 


Seeswax, 1l6c per lb. in trade, 15¢ per Ib. cash 
delivered Portland. 


Intermountain Region: Recent carlot and 
truckload sales have disposed of a portion of 
the remaining crop of old honey, but a num 
ber of areas still have a substantial carry- 
over from the 1938 crop. New crop honey is 
being extracted but sales of new honey have 
so far been few. White to water white sweet 
clover-alfalfa has sold in ton lots or more at 
4%-5c, few 4%c per lb., and few ton lots up 
to 5%c; 60’s 5-6c, small pails 6%-7%c per 
lb.; Light Amber, small pails 6-6%c per Ib 
Few sales of White comb honey $2.60-3.00 per 
case. Beeswax, 14-15c per lb. cash, l6c in 
trade. Details by States follow: 

Colorado: The drouth continues severe, with 
ranges dried badly and with serious crop de 
terioration. In occasional favored valleys 
where sweet-clover bloomed well, beekeepers 
may secure as large a crop as last year, but 
in general crop prospects are still dependent 
upon further rain falling soon, with slight 
chance reported now for a good crop of honey 
Scattered showers fell over a portion of the 
State toward the close of the period. 

Wyoming: With one of the hottest Julys in 
years and everything drying up except where 


irrigated and except for spotted areas in the 
southeast where showers fell, crop prospects 
are poor. And where prospects have otherwise 


been encouraging grasshoppers have often been 
serious and grasshopper poison has _ killed 
many bees. The outlook is very unfavorable 
Montana: The weather has more favor 
able here and moisture more plentiful than 
in most of the other Mountain States. Colo- 
nies which built up well are storing consider 
able honey, which is light in color. However, 
hot, dry winds are maturing plants early and 


been 


the flow may be cut short for that reason 
Swarming was unusually bad this season 
Idaho: To date the new crop has been dis 


appointing and many locations are giving bees 
little more than a living. Yet occasional favored 
areas report a good flow. Second crop alfalfa 
will soon be cut and there will then be little on 


which colonies can work. Most beekeepers 
have now begun extracting new crop honey, 
but as a rule later than usual. 


Utah: Crop prospects are among the poorest 
in many years. Many large apiaries have been 


practically wiped out by orchard spray poison 
beet and tomato spray poisoning, grasshopper 
bait, smelter fumes and other factors. Irriga 
tion water is very scarce and drouth exists 
over most of the State. A light honey flow 15 


general but colonies are too few in number to 
obtain much of a surplus. However, a fair crop 
is still possible in some commercial yards if 
rains should fall soon. 
SUMMARY—tTemperatures have 
er steadily above normal west of 
sippi and in the Southeast, but often below 
normal in the eastern part of the country 
Rainfal) continues light in the West but has 


been rath 
the Missis- 
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been locally heavy in parts of the South and 
East except the Northeast, which was almost 
a dust bowl until the close of the period when 
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year’s seedings were burned out in many sec- 
tions by the hot, dry weather. The honey so 
far taken off averages heavier in body and 


rains fell. The extreme heat throughout the lighter in color than usual. 

Plains States and much of the Mountain It appears certain that the 1939 crop is less 
States has been instrumental in cutting short than that of last year, but how much is still 
the flow of nectar, and the prevalence of problematical. The carryover of old crop honey 
grasshoppers has also been a serious factor in into the 1939 season has been lessened by 
reducing the out-turn of honey. Nevertheless, substantial sales in the Mountain States and 
one of the best crops in years has been re- in the Clover Belt during recent weeks. 
ported over a limited area in the Plain States, Though occasional beekeepers still have an 
and a fair crop over the upper portion of the appreciable volume of 1938 honey still on 
North Central States. Early reports indicate hand, the total carryover appears to be less 
a relatively short crop in large areas from than anticipated a few weeks ago. Prices of 


New York through the southern portion of the 


new crop honey have opened at not more than 


Clover Belt and over most of the Rocky % to le per lb. higher than last year’s quo- 
Mountain States and in California. Recent tations, and many early sales throughout the 
reports, however, indicate a larger Thistle Clover and Sweetclover Belt have been made at 


crop in California than at first expected. Pros- 
pects for a fall crop are spotted and next 





last year’s price levels. Comb honey appears 


to be extr®mely scarce this season. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Late in July we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. How does the honey 
low (if any) thus far compare with normal? Give answer in per cent. 2. What is your estimate 
at this time of the 1939 honey crop in your region as compared with the average during the past 
five years? Give answer in per cent. 3. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if 
any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted 
honey, per pound (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What are prices when sold to 
grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5 Ib. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5 lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 5. What is the retail price to consumers 
in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5 lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5 Ib 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 6. How is honey now moving on the mar 
ket in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 7. Is there any of last 
year’s honey left in the hands of producers in your locality? If so, what per cent of last year s 
crop was carried over? The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


Estim 1938 
Honey 1939 Large lots To grocers. T’o retailers. Move- carry 
State Name flow. crop. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb Ex. Comb. ment. over. 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short) 100 100 50 60 Fair 
S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 100 100 35 45 Fair 
B. OC. (A. W. Finlay) 60 70 Slow 10 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 30 25 06% 62 20 Fair 0 
C. Calif. (Davis Bros.) 10 1() 50 Fair 5 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 0 0 55 Fair 30 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) “100 125 75 1.75 1.00 28 Fair 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 100 100 04 35 50 Slow 0 
C- Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 150 150 33 49 Slow 0 
NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 50 60 50 12% Slow 0 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 72 50 05 Rapid 0 
NC-Ind. (T.. C. Johnson) 50 3.00 .60 .16% Slow 25 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 75 95 50 3.00 65 15 Slow 20 
W-lIowa (E. G. Brown) 125 200 04% Fair 10 
S-La. (EF. C. Davis) 75 ©6100 05 35 50 Fair 0 
N-Maine (0. B. Griffin) 50 60 5.00 .30 Fair 0 
C-Md (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 75 75 60 3.60 .75 20 Slow 0 
N-Mich. (Ira D. Bartlett) 90 90 60 .20 Fair 0 
E-Mich. (lL. S. Griggs) 100 100 38 50 18 Fair 0 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) RO 90 .O7 3.00 .75 .20 Fair f 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 100 110 .06 Rapid 5 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 100 =6©100 04% .40 .49 Slow 0 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 115 110 45 .60 Slow 0 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 63 15 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 100 125 06 3.40 55 3.75 .63 .21 Fair 0 
W-N. Y¥. (Adams & Myers) 25 50 05% .45 65 .20 Fair 10 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 40 10 07 3.60 4.00 67 .25 Fair 25 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 10 10 06% Rapid 
C-N. Y. (N. L. Stevens) 25 25 .60 Fair 0 
SE-N. ©. (W. J. Martin) 119 105 06 55 70 .20 Fair 0 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) 50 50 05 Fair 10 
C-Ghid (R. D. Hiatt) 50 60 06% 2.25 48 3.60 60 19 Fair 5 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 80 80 46 .65 Fair 0 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 100 100 38 AT 15 Slow 20 
C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 40 40 50 3.25 .60 ms | Slow 2 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 90 90 67 .75 Fair 0 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 110 120 04% .43 55 Slow 3 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 100 +100 .75 0 Fair 0 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 90 95 1.00 25 Fair 0 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 110 110 45 55 Slow 0 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 25 75 Fair 0 
8-Texas (H. B. Parks) 50 RO 47 55 Fair 2 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 60 60 37 45 Fair 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 75 60 49 Fair 5 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 5 0 50 Slow 0 
SE-Wisce. (N. E. France) 75 60 05 2.40 35 45 Slow 15 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 50 75 45 55 Fair 10 
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Winged 
Comb Supports 


And Time Savers 


Have made Radial Honey Ex- 
tracting possible in some lo- 


cations and FOOL PROOF in 
others. 
Montana reports 
‘*Broke from 3 to 40 combs pet 
day before installing the W ings, 
no breakage where used since.’’ 


Bancroft 


Wyoming reports ? 
‘*‘The Wings have saved a lot of 
combs for us.’’ Ingalls 


Illinois report 
‘“*Radial extractor with Wings 
the best 1 ever saw.’’ Ness 








Michigan reports— 
‘All Radials should have one or 
more Wings in each segment, to 
take care of weak combs. **__ Ellis 





| PAT. PENDING 
L_™* 





The construction of the Winged Comb Supports is such Wings can be supplied for any 
that the greater the Reel speed and the more centri and all makes of Radial 
fugal force, the more supporting pressure on the sut 


face of the combs Extractors 


A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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HONEY - CONTAINERS | 


FRICTION TOP PAILS Window Comb Honey Cartons 


Lots of 50 Lots of 100 For 4%4x4%x1% Sec. only 
} 
| 
| 
| 





5-lb. Pails $3.50 $6.90 Price per 100....... . .. $1.25 
10-lb. Pails 5.00 9.90 Price per 500. eT ee ee 5.50 


MODERNISTIC GLASS JARS | °>-Color Cellophane Wrappers 


per 100 per 500 


Price Price For 4%4x4%4x1% Sec. $1.00 $4.50 
per case per case For 4%4x4%x1% Sec. 1.00 4.00 
10-case lots For 4 x5 x1% Sec. 1.10 5.00 
48-oz. Jars pkd. 1 doz. $ .85 $ .83 J — 
32-0z. Jars pkd. 1 doz.  .80 .78 Plain Wrappers (no printing) 
16-0z. Jars pkd. 2 doz. 85 .83 4%x4%x1% only 

6%-oz. Jars pkd. 2 doz. .70 .68 $ .60 per 100 $2.50 per 500 
60-LB. CANS (New and Used) 

1 to 10 crates (2/60) Used, per crate ’ er 
11 to 25 crates (2/60) Used, per crate . : Red 60 
Bulk, less than 50 (new), each .. ; : cae 
a, Se Cae DO COD, GONE cc ndcicecccvdecsnesess , ; ; ‘ 30 
Packed in individual cartons, 1 to 50 (new), each 45 
Packed in individual cartons, 50 or more (new), each = ' 40 


COMB HONEY SHIPPING CASES (corrugated single- tier) 


These corrugated cases will ship and protect your comb honey better. There are corrugated 
partitions for each section. The cases can be cut at the corner for display. 


Price per 10 $ 1.85 
Price per 100 . 17.50 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 
No. 10 Three-Frame and Cappings Extractor, pockets 95¢x16 $13.35 each 
No. 12 Three-Frame and Cappings Extractor, auietn 12x16. 14.90 each 
No. 14 Four-Frame and Cappings Extractor, pockets 95¢x16. 14.35 each 
No. 18 Four-Frame and Cappings Extractor, pockets 12x16 .. 20.50 each 


(Write for illustrated extractor circular) 


ULTRA VIOLET-RAY TREATED QUEENS Price 50c each 
Every year more and more beekeepers are turning to Ultra Violet-Ray treated queens 
because they are superior to the untreated queens. Ultra Violet-Ray treated queens are 
more prolific and their offspring are extremely gentle. Read what a beekeeper in Hamilton, 
Ohio, writes about our treated queens 

‘*‘The Ultra Violet-Ray queens bought from you this season paid great 

dividends. The 30. colonies headed with these queens produced an aver 

age of two COMB HONEY SUPERS MORE than the balance of my colo 

nies. While they cost no more than other queens, I can't understand why 

beekeepers use any other kind.’’ Mr. ©. S 


pact ond THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. pring Mt nd 
foundation. Dear] & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio catalog. 
























New York City Complete Stocks for 
12 W. 21st Street Quick Delivery 


ed 





BEE SUPPLIES 


Guaranteed Satisfaction Norfolk, Va. 
See Your Local Dealer 55 Commerce S¢ 
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Honey Containers; 


GLASS JARS * Modernis- 
tic—Tall round—Beehive— 





TIN * Plain friction top 
pails and cans — Sixty 
pound cans—singly, by 
case, truckload or carload. 








COMB HONEY WRAPPERS AND CARTONS * Revelation flat and 
bag wrappers—Window cartons—Corrugated shipping cases—Wood 
shipping cases (Single or double tier)— 





Reshipping cartons for 5-lb., 10-lb. and 60-lb. cans—Honey signs— 
Sample bottles and mailing cases—Beehive paint—Lily Tulip Cups— 





EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT * Extractors — Uncapping knives — 
Uncapping planes (steam or electric)—-Capping melters— 





HONEY LABELS * A complete catalog of sales compelling labels, 
ready to try out on your honey containers (on request). 





QUEEN BEES—For fall requeening. 





COMPLETE FALL PRICE LIST—with these and other items for your 
end of the season needs. Send for copy. It gives complete descriptions 
and prices. 





Just drop a card to 


Dadant & Sons 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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4-H Bee Clubs in Pennsylvania 


Edwin J. Anderson 


Extension Apiarist 


A Marvelous Means of 
Developing Our 
Industry 


The 4-H bee club work in Penn- 
sylvania has extended over a period 
of 14 years. During the first few 
years the number of members was 
rather small. The work began in 1925 
with one club of three members. 
As time passed the work progressed 
and the needs of the young folk were 
more accurately determined. Mis- 
takes were made at first by those in 
charge but the mistakes served as 
stepping stones and have been cor- 
rected at least in so far as they have 
been recognized. There still remain 
a few minor problems for which sat- 
isfactory answers have not been 
found. 

The number of members increased 
as the work improved so that in 1935 
there were 355 members in 31 
clubs. It was soon found that this 
number was greater than could be 
coached properly and that the results 
were not entirely satisfactory. Since 
then the number has been reduced 
to something over 200 in 27 clubs. 
The membership varies from year to 
year since the number dropping out, 
because of age or other reasons, is 
not always equal to the number of 
new members coming into the work. 

A Time-Taking Program 

The club work is by no means a 
matter of getting a group of young 
folk to sign up and then keep bees. 
It is indeed a difficult and time-tak- 
ing program to teach the young peo- 
ple the necessary steps in manage- 
ment. Many of the new members 
have not seen inside a bee-hive and 
have no idea whatsoever as to the 





Edwin J. Anderson, the genial Extension Api- 
arist of Pennsylvania. 


various steps in managing a colony 
of bees. The young boys and girls 
must be taught rapidly the funda- 
mentals of beekeeping. They must be 
taught how to keep a record book 
with a financial account of the sea- 
son’s work and how to market the 
surplus honey obtained during the 
season. If the club work is to be a 
success the members must be trained 
to become beekeepers within a few 
months. Of course, as years pass the 
club members become better bee- 
keepers and more efficient in their 
new line of work. 

Some members have bees of their 
own when they start in the club or 
they take over a colony or two from 
the apiary of some other member of 
the family. Their previous training 
may be a big help or it may handi- 
cap them to a certain extent. 


Getting Started 
Each new club begins its existence 
in February or March. The prospec- 
tive members select a day to get to- 
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gether and talk over the costs, possi- 
bilities, and nature of the work. 
They generally attend with their 
parents to discuss the work, or re- 
turn home and take up the matter 
with them. Their membership in the 
club finally becomes definite when 
they advance the money for bees and 
equipment. Both packages and 
equipment are ordered in March, the 
equipment to be shipped at once and 
the bees to arrive in April on a set 
date. The date is one or two days 
previous to the time the bees are to 
be introduced so as to be sure they 
will be there when desired. Most bee 
supply dealers and some package 
bee shippers have helped out ma- 
terially by offering the club mem- 
bers a discount on their first order. 


The cost to each member who does 


not have bees is approximately 
$12.50. This includes a two-pound 
package of bees, a smoker, veil, 
metal-top hive with three supers, 
queen excluder, bee escape, wire, 
foundation, and 60 sections. The 
equipment is standard ten-frame 


size. Two of the supers are section 
supers and one is an extracting su- 
per, or vice versa, depending upon 
the section of the state in which they 
live. Some sections of the state are 
not adapted to comb honey produc- 
tion and in those sections two shal- 
low supers and one section super are 
recommended for the first year. 


Those members who have bees 
must purchase sufficient equipment 
to equal that of those who are start- 
ing out entirely new. The cost to 
them varies considerably depending 
upon the amount of equipment they 
have on hand. A five-pound honey 
pail and 15 or 20 pounds of sugar are 
purchased for feeding package bees. 

Each member is given a record 
book which contains a summary of 
management instructions for the sea- 
son. The book contains space for an 
inventory as well as a record of 
costs, labor, and sales. The final 
page is a summary showing the 
profit or loss for the season and the 
cost per pound for producing the 
honey. The record books are more 
complicated than is desired, especial- 
ly for the younger members, but no 
satisfactory way has as yet been 
found to make them more simple. 


The active season begins with a 
meeting of the group to assemble 
equipment. At the meeting, one com- 
plete hive is nailed together by the 
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leader. Each member follows suit 
and nails his own hive together. An 
electric embedder is on hand to em- 
bed the wires. The hive is completed 
and painted so as to be entirely 
ready when the package bees arrive. 

Instructions on seasonal manage- 
ment are also given at this or a later 
meeting. A model hive is used to 
make the demonstration clearer. The 
hive is manipulated to show the dif- 
ferent steps recommended for the 
care of the colony during the season. 
When possible, the management 
problems are further illustrated with 
slides or motion pictures. 


Receiving Packages 

Instructions for the care of pack- 
age bees are sent the leader of each 
group. One unfortunate experience 
indicated the necessity of this pre- 
caution. A shipment of twelve pack- 
ages arrived a day early in a certain 
county. The bees were in excellent 
condition when received. The club 
leader stored them in a warm garage 
near a window where a hot sun 
would shine on them to keep them 
warm. The inexperienced leader felt 
that the added warmth would favor 
the bees. When the writer arrived, 
the next day, he found the bees run- 
ning about the cages and more than 
a third of them dead. It is indeed 
surprising how many similar mis- 
takes can be made by the beginner. 

When the packages arrive they are 
fed and stored in a cold dark place 
(at a temperature from 50 to 60 de- 
grees F.) until an experienced per- 
son can help install them. The bees 
are fed a five-pound pail of sugar 
syrup when introduced, again in four 
days, and then every six days until 
they have seven frames of brood or 
until they begin work on the last 
comb or sheet of foundation. As- 
sistance is given the boy or girl when 
the queen cage is removed in seven 
days and from time to time or as 
often as possible during the season. 


The Following Steps in Management 
are Recommended 

1. A shallow-frame super is added 
when feeding is discontinued. 

2. The queen is placed below af- 
ter the bees are established in the 
shallow super and a queen excluder 
is placed below the super. 

3. A section super is given the col- 
ony when all but two shallow frames 
are occupied. The section super 1S 
placed below the queen excluder. 
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4. A second section super is placed 
on top of the first when the first is 
three-fourths full. Additional supers 
are given if necessary. 

5. The comb-honey supers are re- 
moved above a bee escape as soon as 
three-fourths or all the sections are 
entirely sealed. 

6. Queen cells are removed every 
ten days during the swarming sea- 
son. 





1. The Forest County 4-H Bee Club. 2. 
Two hives owned by club members. 3. The 
4-H Club honey exhibit at Harrisburg. 4. A 
club member who got the worst of the bar- 
gain. 5. An extracting ‘‘bee’’, where the 
members extracted honey at the home of the 
leader. 6. A 4-H honey exhibit in Perry 
County. 7. A disease control demonstration. 


7. The honey in the shallow supers 
is extracted when convenient and 
the super is returned to be refilled. 

8. Assistance is given the members 
with the bottling of honey and wrap- 
ping sections with cellophane. 

9. Requeening is recommended in 
the fall. 

10. Winter protection in the way 
of windbreaks and packing is dem- 
onstrated. 
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FIVE-YEAR SUMMARY 
Average Returns of 4-H Bee Clubs 


Average Profits Total Cost 
Year Number Number Production PerColony Per Colony Profits Per Lb. 
Clubs Membs. Cols. Total Lbs. Pounds Dollars 
1934 33 319 414 38,916 94 9.60 3,974.40 .05 
1935 31 355 426 36,636 86 8.83 3,761.58 .056 
1936 22 215 249 32,868 132 15.62 2,061.84 .04 
1987 26 268 319 16,907 53 5.49 1,751.31 -ll 
1938 27 204 256 23,296 91 11.40 2,918.40 .06 
11. Other minor steps in manage- finally, they have the value obtained 


ment are recommended from time to 
time. 
Final Round-up 
The season’s program is finally 
completed with a round-up. On this 
occasion, six sections of comb honey 


are shown by each club mem- 
ber. The honey is judged and 
placed according to its quality 


and appearance. Reasons are given 
for the placing so the members may 
know what constitutes high quality 
honey. The record books are com- 
pleted and judged. Finally, the mem- 
bers are scored on the basis of pro- 
duction, exhibit, record books, and 
general interest. Those receiving a 
score of 90 or more receive a blue 
ribbon, those with 80 to 90 a red rib- 
bon, and those with 70 to 80 a white 
ribbon. The ribbons are awarded to 
indicate the quality of work rather 
than an award for first or second 
place. High quality work is encour- 
aged rather than competition for a 
certain placing in the club. 

Some entertainment and educa- 
tional feature is arranged and pre- 
sented at the round-up. The enter- 
tainment offers a moment of relaxa- 
tion and helps to maintain interest in 
the more serious phase of the work. 
At many of the round-ups a section- 
wrapping contest is entered by the 
members. Each member is given six 
sections and six sheets of cellophane. 
The contestants are timed to see how 
long it takes to wrap the given num- 
ber of sections. 


The best exhibits at the local 
round-up are selected to be shown 
at the State Farm Products Show at 
Harrisburg. Last January there were 
99 exhibits shown at Harrisburg 
from the different clubs of the State. 

The club work offers definite ben- 
efits to the members. They acquire a 
knowledge of beekeeping methods. 
They learn how to conduct a busi- 
ness meeting since they have their 
own officers and carry out their own 
program. They learn how to keep 
records or an expense account of 
their particular line of work. And 


from the social programs that are a 
part of most meetings. Their train- 
ing as a result of their membership 
in the 4-H bee clubs is considerable. 

It might be said in addition, that 
the bee club work develops a favor- 
able attitude on the part of the mem- 
bers toward honey and beekeeping 
in general. 


The club members have also been 
active in developing interest in di- 
sease control and have done their 
share towards the eradication of 
AFB. 


Some records obtained from the 
club work will tend to give a better 
picture of what has been accom- 
plished during the last fourteen 
years. The table shows the results of 
the club work for the last five years. 
A most interesting fact became evi- 
dent when the records for the cost 
per pound were examined for this 
period of years. The cost for produc- 
ing the honey varied from 4c ts llc 
a pound, or a difference of 7c for 
each pound. The cost is in direct pro- 
portion to the average production 
per colony. When the average pro- 
duction was 53 pounds per colony 
the cost rose to llc a pound. When 
the production was 132 pounds, the 
cost dropped to 4c and when the pro- 
duction was 86 pounds per colony 
the most was 5.6c per pound. These 
facts are well worth considering 
since a decrease in cost is the same 
as an increase in price received. 


During the last eight years, the 
members of all the bee clubs in the 
state produced a total of 248,289 
pounds of honey. Their profits for 
this period were $26,984.51. Since 
1931, when the bee club work began 
in Forest County, the members of 
this club have produced over nine 
tons of honey. Other clubs have done 
as well in proportion but they have 
not been in existence as long nor 
have they had as many members. 

The club work has meant a lot of 
hard work but the effort put forth 
has been well worth while. 

State College, Pa. 
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Clarifying Honey 


J. F. Norgren 


Straining, After Settling, Seems Essential 


I would make a gentle suggestion 
to amateur producers, many of 
whom, I suspect, might be under 
vast delusion in the matter of clari- 
fying honey. It is painful enough for 
a young beekeeper to suffer pangs of 
indecision, inexperience, unfavora- 
ble weather, stings, and runaway 
swarms without having to lead mis- 
fortune to an ultra-climax come ex- 
tracting time. 

It is the noble desire of any con- 
scientious beekeeper to prepare his 
honey for market so it will look as 
good as it really is. This is of para- 
mount importance when packing in 
glass, from the standpoint of sales 
appeal; but equally important when 
packing in tin, for even tinned honey 
is usually poured into a glass serving 
dish before it is consumed. Let it be 
to the producer’s everlasting satis- 
faction that when a pail of honey is 
finally poured out in a sparkling 
cut-glass bowl it will be a distinct 
compliment to the bowl and effec- 
tive in drawing gurgles of admira- 
tion from the fastidious housekeeper. 

It is gratifying to know that the 
miracle of clarification can be per- 
formed with the simplest equip- 
ment, if you have a high degree of 
self-complacence, and a_ profound 
faith in the superiority of natural 
forces. 

The clarification of honey is 
fraught with many don’ts. For in- 
stance, if you’re having trouble, 
don’t chase your mother-in-law up a 
tree. Be calm. Don’t heap degrada- 
tion upon your own head by consid- 
ering yourself a universal misfit and 
wishing you had never been born 
and you had never heard of the an- 
cient art of bee culture. You’re in it. 
Now all you have to do is learn it. 
Above all, don’t—and this don’t is 
the key to the solution of all the oth- 
ers—don’t try to strain honey direct 
from the extractor. 

At this point it is only fair to the 
perplexed beginner that I should 
harken back to the day when I had 
my first crop of honey to extract. I 
was proud of my ingenuity in build- 
ing a super-structure in the summer 


kitchen upon which to mount the 
extractor high enough so the honey 
would flow to the tank underneath. 
With a double cheese-cloth tied over 
the tank for the purpose of straining 
the honey as it flowed from the ex- 
tractor, I was ready to work. 


After the first super I looked be- 
low, and Shades of the Dinosaurs! 
My tank had runneth over! The 
straining cloth wasn’t functioning 
due to accumulated bits of cappings 
and cold weather. I adjusted it lower 
into the tank and tried again on the 
assumption that by increasing the 
amount of honey in the cloth it 
would force itself through. Yet I felt 
I was heading into a dismal dungeon 
from which there was no retraction. 
That proved true to the case. Matters 
became worse until the cloth finally 
tore loose and the mess tumbled in- 
to the tank. My frustration was com- 
plete. I feel no need of apologizing 
for the tears of desperation that 
mingled with that first crop of hon- 
ey. 

Since that time there have been 
other magnanimous follies enacted. 
For instance, the time I spent most 
of a week and several good dollars 
designing, building, and erecting a 
centrifugal strainer to operate be- 
tween the extractor and the storage 
tank, straining the honey as it came. 
I was bursting with pride until I first 
started the machine when to my de- 
jection the contraption didn’t live up 
to even one of the fantastic theories 
I had outlined for it. After a half 
hour’s consternation with it, thank 
the Lord, I still had brains enough to 
jerk it from its moorings and chuck 
it in the junk pile which is where the 
disgraceful thing belonged. The 
memory of that gadget is still good 
for a laugh among beekeepers here 
who knew about it. But me, I don’t 
laugh. It makes my ears burn. 


My recommendation to beginners 
who are at a loss for a plan of clari- 
fying their honey between the ex- 
tractor and the retail package is 
based exactly on the method we are 
using. 
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Honey Run from Extractor into 
Settling Tank 


The honey should run directly 
from the extractor into a settling 
tank which should be large enough 
to accommodate at least one day’s 
run. Ours is a galvanized, round-end 
tank, 2 feet high by 2% feet wide by 
8 feet long. Its capacity is 300 
pounds (250 gallons). We find a hori- 
zontal tank of this type much superi- 
or to the ordinary vertical, round 
tank. Being shallow, the honey set- 
tles quicker, and it can be mounted 
higher to permit a steam line, or 
warm air circulation, underneath, to 
keep the honey in an easy flowing 
state. 

While the tank is being filled, bits 
of wax will be rising, and by the time 
it is full a heavy film of wax and 
foam from rising air bubbles will 
overlay the entire surface of honey. 
This heavy film, which increases in 
thickness and tenacity as the settling 
process continues, should be left un- 
disturbed by all means. It serves an 
admirable purpose as an air-tight 
seal to the tank of honey, retaining 
all the fine flavor and aroma, while 
protecting it from such dust as the 
surrounding air contains. This set- 


tling process should continue at least 
24 hours. Two days settling will give 
better results. 
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Straining Necessary 


After settling, the honey may be 
drawn into 60’s. It will be found so 
clear that straining would seem un- 
necessary. However, straining is ad- 
visable to remove such particles as 
remain in suspension and will not 
settle out—mainly the dark brown 
bits of cocoon from brood combs. 

I ordinarily strain 600 pounds of 
honey at a time through a double 
thickness of fine cheese-cloth. The 
wax and foreign particles retained 
in the cloth from a 600-pound strain- 
ing doesn’t average over a teaspoon- 
ful. This certainly proves the effec- 
tiveness of thorough settling. 

Honey will strain nicely at a tem- 
perature of 100 to 110 degrees if the 
cloth is allowed to reach to the bot- 
tom of the tank so the honey will 
have a large area through which to 
pass. If the honey is permitted to re- 
main in the straining tank for 24 
hours before bottling, its clarity will 
be still further improved. Air bub- 
bles and foam, carrying minute solid 
particles which passed through the 
strainer, will come to the surface. 
When you now bottle this honey you 
will have a pack unexcelled and you 
will have accomplished it by merely 
allowing time for natural process to 
function. 

Junius, S. Dak. 

















A hive used by Wm. Huddleston, Ballydugen, 
Ireland, which shows his method of top ven 
tilation. Picture to right shows hive with 
outer also ventilation of 


cover removed 


inner cover. 
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The School 
Lunch-box 


Mrs. Benjamin Nielsen 


Liberal Use of Honey in 
Preparing its Contents 
Furnishes Wholesome, Quick 
Energy for Active 

Boys and Girls 


It seems scarcely more than last 
week that the children raced in with 
whoops of joy shouting, ‘“‘No more 
school.’”’ Now with almost equal en- 
thusiasm they dash off again; eager 
to boast about the summer’s activi- 
ties—each trying to out-brag the 
others; to compare shiny new shoes, 
or gay, new stiffly starched dresses. 
And for the better part of the next 
nine months many mothers are con- 
fronted with the lunch-box problem. 

Honey can and should play an im- 
portant part in the contents of the 
school lunch-box. Wise is the mother 
who includes honey every day in one 
or more of the foods: There is no 
purer, more wholesome form of sup- 
plying the quick energy needed by 
growing boys and girls. Requiring 
little or no assimilation, honey is 
readily utilized to combat mental 
and physical fatigue, furnishing the 
needed energy for afternoon classes. 
The fine flavor it imparts to food 
combinations adds greatly to the ap- 
petite appeal of the lunch-box and 
it is an excellent ally in preventing 
monotony. 

School lunches to rate A-1 must 
have three qualities; they must be 
made up of wholesome food, suita- 
ble for the needs of a growing child; 
they must be attractive in taste, 
form and variety; and they must not 
be too extravagant of time or money. 

Planning tomorrow’s lunch today, 
following a definite “pattern” in the 
contents, and the use of an assem- 
bling point are three of the greatest 
aids to lunch-box success. A good 
“pattern” includes a substantial food, 
such as sandwiches—cheese, meat or 
egg; a vegetable; a fruit; (both raw 
frequently); milk, which may be in 
the form of hot soup or honey sweet- 
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ened cocoa; and a simple sweet. Rich 
cakes and pies are taboo for chil- 
dren. Honey cookies and honey gin- 
gerbreads are excellent sweets and 
good carriers. If the gingerbreads 
must be iced, break in layers and 
spread with wholesome, granulated 
honey—another good carrier and it 
rates ‘‘tops’” for quick energy. One 
hot dish is desirable during the cold- 
est months. Having a shelf or table 
where the lunch box, waxed paper, 
napkins, thermos bottle or other con- 
tainers, cups and glasses that carry, 
may be kept, will save many pre- 
cious minutes when the packing be- 
gins. 

The mainstay of the lunch box is 
sandwiches. They need not become 
monotonous as they so often do. Va- 
riety may be achieved through the 
use of raisin, whole-wheat, nut 
breads, toasted breads, corn-bread, 
muffins, gingerbreads and rolls—all 
made the honey-way, of course. Hunt 
up your March Gleanings for this 
year. Let those bread recipes help 
you avoid “sandwich blues’’. For fill- 
ings: Spinster Jane’s suggestion of 
peanut butter, honey and mashed 
banana is sure to be a repeater; three 
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ounces of cream cheese blended with 
one tablespoon of honey and one tea- 
spoon of grated orange rind and 
moistened with cream is excellent; 
try honey and chopped bacon on 
thin slices of corn-bread or muffins; 
spread one slice of buttered bread 
with thinly sliced apples, sprinkle 
with cinnamon, drizzle with honey, 
then toast in the oven for a few min- 
utes and top with a slice of toasted 
bread. 

For a very special treat: melt 1 
tablespoon butter over boiling water, 
mix with 1 tablespoon sweet choco- 
late, grated, 1 tablespoon cream and 
1 tablespoon honey. Chop % cup 
walnut meats, % cup pitted dates 
and % cup figs and add to first mix- 
ture. When blended, add % cup grat- 
ed coconut. Remove from fire; cool 
and spread between buttered slices 
of honey-whole-wheat bread. 

While we are on the subject of 
sandwiches, do remember that a 
sandwich in fancy shape tastes twice 
as good to the small diner as the 
ordinary, every-day kind. So put 
your cookie-cutters to work, as a 
special treat once in a while, and 
save the scraps for bread-puddings, 
breading crumbs, and stuffings. 

May these aid you in your search 
for variety in filling the lunch-box: 


Honey Raisin Drops 
One and ™% cups of honey, %4 cup 


butter, 1 egg, 1% cups quick oat- 
meal, uncooked, 2% cups sifted 
flour, % teaspoon salt, % teaspoon 


soda, 2 tablespoons hot water, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg 
and % cup of ground raisins. 
Cream honey and butter thorough- 
ly, add beaten egg. Sift flour, meas- 
ure, and resift with soda, cinnamon, 
salt and nutmeg. Sift into first mix- 
ture; add the oatmeal, ground rais- 
ins, and hot water. Mix thoroughly. 
Drop by spoonfuls onto greased 
cookie sheet. Bake in a moderate 
oven, 375 degrees F. for 15 minutes. 


Honey Fruit Bars 


One-fourth cup butter, % cup 
brown sugar, 1 egg, % cup honey, 2 





Wise is the mother who makes use of plenty of 
nature’s sweet in preparing the foods for the 
lunch box. 


cups pastry-flour, % teaspoon salt, 
% teaspoon soda, % cup top milk, 1 
cup chopped dates and 1 cup nut- 
meats, chopped. 

Cream together the butter and su- 
gar, add well-beaten egg and honey. 
Mix well. Sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and add alternately with the 
milk. Stir in chopped dates and nuts 
last. Spread thinly in shallow bak- 
ing pan. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F. for about 20 minutes. Cut 
into bars. 

Honey Potato Spice Cookies 

One cup honey, *%4 cup butter, 11 
cups hot riced potatoes, % teaspoon 
salt, 2 cups sifted flour, 2 teaspoons 
baking-powder, % teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon nut- 
meg, % teaspoon cloves and % cup 
chopped dates or raisins. 

Heat honey carefully to avoid 
scorching, into it stir the butter un- 
til melted, add hot potatoes, and the 
dry ingredients which have been 
sifted together. Stir in fruit. Mix 
well and drop by spoonfuls on oiled 
baking sheets. Bake in moderate ov- 
en, 350 degrees F. for 10 to 12 min- 
utes. 

Honey Cream-Cheese Cookies 

One package cream-cheese, % cup 
butter, % cup honey, 1 egg yolk, 1 
cup sifted flour, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon nutmeg and % teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Mash cream cheese and cream with 
the butter. Add honey and egg yolk 
and cream all together until light and 
fluffy. Sift flour, salt, and nutmeg 
together and blend with creamed 
mixture. Add vanilla. Chill several 
hours in refrigerator. Roll out dough 
on lightly floured board, cut in de- 
sired shapes and place on oiled cook- 
ie sheets. Or drop by spoonfuls on 
oiled cookie sheets. Bake in moder- 
ate oven, 375 degrees until edges are 
light brown. 

Honey Apricut Custard 

One cup drained, cooked apricots, 
2%, tablespoons quick cooking tapio- 
ca, 6 tablespoons honey, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 egg, 2 cups milk, ™% tea- 
spoon salt. 

Put drained apricots through a 
sieve. Combine the tapioca, milk, and 
salt, cook until tapioca is transparent, 
stir in honey and mix well. Pour a 
few tablespoons of the mixture over 
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Ccckies are always welcome in the lunch box. 


the well-beaten egg, blend well, and 
add to hot mixture. Add butter and 
cook for 5 minutes. Remove from 
heat, add apricots. Chill. 

Let the children turn candy-mak- 
ers some evening or on Saturdays. A 
piece of either of these wholesome 
confections tucked in the lunch box 
is sure to meet with approval and the 
demand for more. 

Honey Raisin Brittle 

Two and 42 cups Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies, 3; cup water, 1 cup sugar, 
’% cup honey, 2 tablespoons butter, 
¥4 teaspoon salt, %4 teaspoon soda, 
and 3 cups of raisins. 

Place Krispies in hot oven and 
crisp slightly. Mix with the raisins 
and put in bowl in a warm place. 
Boil the water, sugar and honey un- 
til it forms a hard crack when tested 
in cold water. Add butter and salt 
and allow to boil up well. Remove 
from fire, add soda, stir quickly and 
pour over the raisins and Krispies. 
Mix well and put in a well-buttered 
baking dish, spreading thinly. When 
cold break into pieces. 


Honey Fruit Balls 

One cup of dried apricots and rais- 
ins, % cup chopped nut meats, 3 ta- 
blespoons honey, 3 cup shredded co- 
conut and powdered sugar. 

Run apricots and raisins through 
food chopper. Chop nutmeats finely. 
Add nuts and honey to fruits. Blend 
thoroughly and form into balls or 
roll. Press in shredded coconut and 
dust with powdered sugar. Place on 
waxed paper to set or wrap rolls in 
waxed paper. Delicious sliced and 
placed between honey-flavored gra- 
ham crackers for a hurry-up sand- 
wich. 

Honey Pineapple Muffins 

One cup pastry flour, 1 teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup graham 
flour % cup Kellogg’s All-Bran, 12 
cup honey, 1 cup unsweetened pine- 
apple juice, 3 tablespoons melted 
butter and %4 cup milk. 


Sift dry ingredients, except All- 
Bran, together, add bran and mix 
well. Blend honey and pineapple 


juice, add milk and melted butter. 
Make a depression in the dry ingred- 
ients, add liquid all at one time, stir- 
ring only enough to blend. Over- 
mixing causes humped muffins, with 
holes. Fill greased muffin-tins two- 
thirds full. Bake in moderately hot 
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oven 


400 degrees 
minutes. 

A reader has requested a recipe 
for honey buns and we hope the fol- 
lowing will prove similar to the kind 
he has reference to, 

Honey Buns 


F. for about 25 


Two cups milk, % cup honey, 2 
cakes compressed yeast, 42 cup luke- 
warm water, about 8 cups of sifted 
flour, 2 teaspoons salt, 4% cup melted 
shortening and 2 eggs. 

Scald milk in deuble-boiler, pour 
into large bowl, add honey, blending 
well. Dissolve the yeast in the luke- 
warm water. When milk has cooled 
to lukewarm stage add the dissolved 
yeast cakes and sufficient flour to 
make a thin batter. Put bowl in 
warm place to become light, which 
will require 45 minutes to 1 hour. 
Stir in melted shortening, salt and 
well-beaten eggs. Add enough flour 
to make a stiff dough. Knead well 
and place in greased mixing bowl, 
grease top of dough to prevent crust 
forming. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk. Pinch off dough and 
shape into buns. Place on greased 
pans, allow to rise until double in 
bulk. Bake in hot oven, 400 degrees 
F. about 20 minutes. Remove from 
oven and brush tops with butter. 

Honey Refrigerator Rolls 

Two cakes compressed yeast, %% 
cup water, % cup milk, %4 cup short- 
ening, 2 eggs, 73 cup honey, 1 cup 
hot mashed potato, 2% teaspoons 
salt, about 7 cups sifted flour. 

Dissolve the yeast in the luke- 
warm water. Scald milk, add short- 
ening, honey, mashed potato, and 
salt, blend well. Cool mixture to 
lukewarm, then add_ well-beaten 
eggs. Add sufficient flour to make a 
soft dough which will not stick, but 
not as stiff as for bread. Knead about 
10 minutes, place in a well-greased 
bowl, brush top with melted fat, cov- 
er and store in refrigerator until 
needed. When ready to use, shape 
into rolls, let rise until very light. 
Bake in hot oven, 400 degrees F. for 
about 20 minutes. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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The Top-Entrance 
John Conner 


For Winter and Summer Use 


In many respects the symptoms of 
growth of the top-entrance idea in 
this country at the present time com- 
pares closely with that of the auto- 
mobile of 35 years ago. Both were 
introduced, believed in, and used by 
a minority of practical men without 
any pretext of being scientific as we 
regard the use of that word today. 
Both groups were ridiculed for their 
impractical ideas. Nevertheless there 
was one important difference in the 
two. The auto was generally consid- 
ered at that time as being suitable 
only for the summer season while 
now many regard the top-entrance 
as a device intended for winter use 
only. Those who have studied the 
top-entrance believe that it goes 
further than this and the principle 
involved has a very definite place in 
year-round beekeeping. 

It is patent that this belief, or in 
fact any others held by advocates of 
the top-entrance idea, are either 
right or wrong. Time alone will 
prove or disprove their contentions. 
In the case of the automobile it was 
the pioneers, largely through trial 
and error, who presented the world 
with basic principles. With popular 
use it was scientific research that 
matured the idea to its present per- 
fection. Greater use of the top-en- 
trance will come just as soon as the 
principles are developed in a work- 
able form. This period of its growth 
is now in progress. The more ven- 
turesome will be trying this idea in 
increasing numbers and the future 
history of the top-entrance will 
largely be determined upon whether 
this group finds today’s claims true 
or false. If a favorable beekeeping 
attitude is the result, then it is quite 
probable that scientific research will 
step in and perfect any shortcomings 
that exist. : 

From the many reports of users it 
is apparent that a high degree of suc- 
cess is easily attained in wintering 
with the top-entrance, nevertheless, 
a word of caution is advisable to 
those about to contemplate its use. 
Nothing at all should be attempted 
without a thorough study of the sub- 


ject and all of its angles. Only after 
that is accomplished should anything 
be started and that on a small scale 
at first. Disaster is too often the lot 
of those who plunge headlong into a 
strange venture. The old adage “Be 
not the first by whom the new is 
tried, nor yet the last to cast the old 
aside” is still good advice. 

With a change of any kind there 
are usually some faults mixed with 
the advantages, and these usually are 
not mentioned. In connection with 
winter-use only of the top-entrance 
(bottom entirely closed) I have 
failed to find any disadvantages. At 
first I was concerned as tc what 
would become of the carbon dioxide 
produced (when the bottom was 
tightly sealed). However, from prac- 
tical experience over a long period of 
time I have found that this angle can 
be ignored under all conditions. In 
addition to the usual claims made for 
better results in wintering I have 
found two other factors that con- 
tribute materially to this end. Each 
is a by-product of the use of top-en- 
trance and is of special value where 
colonies are in outyards. One is the 
freedom of annoyance from mice and 
skunks; the second is that entrances 
do not become snowbound unless the 
snow is much deeper than the hives. 

When the top-entrance is used in 
summer it is necessary that beekeep- 
ers modify their beekeeping habits 
and practices. In this case the brood- 
nest is directly under the entrance 
with the supers below. As in winter, 
the bottom is tightly closed to allow 
an easily controlled ventilation by 
the bees. The requirements for sum- 
mer differ from those of winter in 
two respects. One; a capacity to 
handle a sufficient amount of air and 
a greater traffic of bees. Two; the 
“bottle-neck” or convection duct of 
winter use is dispensed with and in 
its place substituted a_ clustering 
place above the entrance floor for 
idle field bees, of which more later. 
Such a construction allows the brood 
nest to always be at the warmest part 
of the hive while at the same time 
permitting the bees to have it in the 
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These four drawings are intended to represent a cross section of a standard two-story hive for 
purposes of illustrating a principle only. A. Represents a hive with a conventional entrance and 
with the top closed in which air currents are not unlike those in a bottle upside down (with neck 
below). B. Compares with a standard hive having also a-flight hole above or any one of a num- 


ber of variations to secure upward ventilation, the ‘‘chimney’’ 


principle. C. The true ‘‘Top- 


Entrance’’ principle with the bottom entirely closed. Air currents here are similar to those in a 
bottle standing upright. To fit constructional requirements the neck is made horizontal, and at 
the same time long and narrow to act as a convection ‘‘duct’’ for winter. D. The true ‘‘Top- 
Entrance’’ for summer. Here the low, narrow winter duct is expanded in both height and width 


into an upper ‘‘lobby’’ 


for clustering space. Dotted line shows lower limits of space occupied by 


idle field bees on ‘‘off’’ days. This provides a suitable means of caring for these bees without 
congesting the brood nest or interfering with its ventilation. 


natural position, namely, near the 
entrance. Here also is an abundance 
of fresh air readily available for the 
bees. For the summer top-entrance is 
claimed a greatly lessened desire of 
the bees to swarm and a quicker 
ripening of honey. : 

When the supers are below the 
brood nest, ventilation is accom- 
plished to a large degree solely by 
the operation of natural laws and 
with a minimum of effort on the part 
of the bees. Also if by neglect or 
other reason supers should not be 
removed they will have less effect 
upon the colony during the winter or 
spring when below than if above. If 
this condition occurs the supers will 
remain clean and dry and can be re- 
moved in mid-winter better than if 
above, as there will be no bees be- 
low, at least the cluster can always 
be expected above. 

It has been found desirable to pro- 
vide a clustering place or “‘lobby”’ for 
field bees within the summer top- 
entrance. During the early after- 
noons and evenings, and perhaps all 
day when no nectar is available, or 
rain prevents flight, field bees can 
be observed contentedly clustered 
there, above and out of the way, 
without adding to the congestion of 
the brood-nest or interfering in any 
way with its ventilation or traffic. 
This is a “natural” for the top-en- 


trance and might account for the 
swarm control claims advanced for 
it. 

Poor ventilation and congestion 
of the brood-nest has often been con- 
sidered sufficient stimuli to arouse 
the instinctive swarming trait of 
bees. With the conventional bottom- 
entrance the idle field bees are 
forced to cluster on or below the 
brood frames and thereby not only 
adding to the congestion of the 
brood-nest but greatly interfering 
with normal ventilation, probably 
already over-taxed. 

From my own experience I find 
the claims made for the summer top- 
entrance to be essentially correct. 
The greatest drawbacks to its exten- 
sive use comes from the fact that su- 
pers can not be added or removed 
easily and that during the process 
field bees are flying in the air in 
large numbers. I know that this an- 
gle kept me from trying the top-en- 
trance for summer use for about ten 
years. Each spring my bees were put 
back to the bottom-entrance and left 
there until fall when the winter top- 
entrance was again applied. Despite 
this prejudice I decided three years 
ago to give the top-entrance a limit- 
ed trial for summer use also. This I 
have been doing since that time. It 
was not long before the flying bees 
ceased to cause me annoyance, and 
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the manner of supering below I now 
actually prefer, as it is possible to 
put on foundation much earlier than 
usual without damage, thus avoiding 
much rush work. Having the brood- 
nest where it can always be exam- 
ined by simply removing the cover 
also has important advantages. 

The season of 1938, especially, 
was one of very favorable contrast 
in favor of those hives equipped with 
the top-entrance. Conditions were 
such that there was excessive swarm- 
ing. To control this required every 
trick in the bag. It was certainly a 
pleasant treat to come to a top-en- 
trance colony and find them work- 
ing without ever a thought of swarm- 
ing. In addition these colonies had 
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sections capped so they could be re- 
moved one week in advance of regu- 
lar entrance colonies. That I am 
glad I decided to try the summer 
top-entrance is a conservative state- 
ment. Unless something, now un- 
foreseen, happens, I plan to continue 
this trial on a greatly increased scale. 

This is not an article to urge all 
others to do likewise. The intention 
is not to present a new scheme upset- 
ting all past tradition and belief. Its 
real purpose is simply to suggest a 
possible direction for gainful experi- 
ment by observing beekeepers. If it 
is responsible for causing just a few 
to ponder and reflect, it has done its 
work. Is this not so? 

Caldwell, N. J. 





Comb Honey 


Carl E. Killion 


Preparation of Bees for Winter 


The preparation of bees for winter 
may mean success or failure in the 
next year’s crop. It is a common re- 
mark that the bee is the most neg- 
lected thing on the farm. It cannot 
howl, bark, squeal, or squawk, but 
meets life and all it’s difficulties with 
an undaunted spirit. Its will to live 
and perpetuate its kind is a remark- 
able thing. This astonishing insect 
takes advantage of every opportunity 
to make the best of life just as it is. It 
is every beekeeper’s duty to add to 
the comfort of the bee at all times. 
Several things are necessary in suc- 
cessful wintering. In listing these re- 
quirements, they may not be in ex- 
act position in regards to their re- 
spective value, but each has an es- 
sential bearing upon the other: 

(1) The colony must have a good 
cluster of young bees, reared after 
the main flow or late enough that 
they have all the vitality possible. 
At this location we expect the white 
Dutch clover and alsike to start 
yielding in the latter part of May, 
extending into the latter part of 
June depending upon the weather 
conditions. We expect sweet clover 
to start near the middle of June and 
taper off in late July. Bees are some- 
what inactive during most of August. 
About the 20th to 25th of August we 
have our heartsease or smartweed 


flow which ends near September 10. 
It is from this last flow that the writ- 
er expects to get most of the young 
bees for winter. 

(2) A good prolific queen is de- 
sired at all times, whether she be a 
yearling or a three-year-old. Not all 
queens will give us the necessary 
amount of young vigorous bees in 
late fall. The ones that do so should 
be marked, then in the selection of 
a breeder, she is credited with this 
trait. 

(3) Good quality well-ripened 
honey for stores is very important. 
Credit is given some honey for win- 
ter stores, over other honey and well 
it should be. Some of the very late 
honey gathered would be _ rated 
much higher if it could be ripened 
sufficiently. Some of our late asters 
bloom until freezing weather. Honey 
gathered then never has a chance to 
ripen. Bees cannot winter successful- 
ly on this type of stores. Asters and 
all other late-blooming plants cause 
heavy losses some years from dysen- 
tery. One of the best honey plants 
for winter stores in this locality 1s 
the heartsease; this honey, even in 
unsealed cells, will remain liquid all 
winter long. There will be no granu- 
lation or fermentation. Our unsealed 
clover or aster honey will not do 
this. 
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1. Position of colonies on summer stand. 2. 
Colonies removed from stand and bottom of 
packing case placed in position. 3. Hives placed 
in position for packing. 4. Showing parts of 
the case before nailing. Only four 7-penny box 
nails are used, one in each inside corner. 
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5. For ease in nailing, the case is nailed near the pair then placed in position. 6. Ready for the 
straw. Should one require an extra body of honey, it can be added before packing. 7. The straw 
packed in, cover on, and wired down at each corner. 8. Snug as a bug in a rug. 


(4) Winter protection, especially 
packing, in this locality is not prac- 
ticed to any great extent. South of 
this latitude one fails to find bees 
packed at all. Even in northern 
Illinois some claim packing is un- 
necessary. It is not my intention to 


prove it is so necessary but since I 
am pleased with the method used I 
am still willing to continue with the 
same one. Some want upward ven- 
tilation with absorbents of some 
kind, others want sealed covers. 
There are so many pet ways and 
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kinds of materials used in packing 
that these will not be discussed. 
Where apiaries are windswept, some 
sort of windbreak should be used. To 
anyone not favoring winter packing 
or protection of any kind on these 
bare Illinois prairies, let me suggest 
he try staying out-of-doors for an 
hour on some winter morning in a 
bathing suit with a north wind howl- 
ing. 

(5) Last, but not least, is the loca- 
tion of apiaries for proper air drain- 
age. In very flat parts of the coun- 
try this kind of a location is some- 
times hard to find. Only within the 
last three years has this very im- 
portant detail been noted and inves- 
tigated by me. I do not have any ex- 
act figures to prove any of these 
facts, but careful observations have 
shown that my apiaries located 
where they had proper air drainage, 
wintered far better than those with- 
out. 


The writer has tried many kinds 
of packing and packing-cases, but 
has had no experience in cellar-win- 
tering. The collapsible case illustrat- 
ed in this article has been adopted 
and used for ten years with success. 
It is not a real expensive case. It is 
light and easily handled, every part 
interchangeable. Colonies in single 
or double stories can be packed with- 
out changing the case. Fifty of these 
cases were built, exclusive of labor, 
for $1.46 each. Baled oat or wheat 
straw is used in packing. Straw is 
much easier to obtain than other 
types of packing material. One bale 
is required for about each three and 
one-half cases. In a previous article, 
mention was made of the hive cover 
not extending beyond the sides of 
the hive. The advantage of this cover 
when using this particular case is 
that the hives can be placed against 
one another. With the regular cover 
the metal, or telescope, can be re- 
moved leaving the inner cover in 
place. The question arises (since a 
sealed cover is used) regarding con- 
densation of moisture, with wet and 
mouldy combs as the result. With 
this sealed cover, a good cluster of 
bees, and adequate packing on top, 
the result is, the inside of the cover 
over the bees is warm, the moist air 
must travel to the sides and ends of 
the hive before condensation can 
take place. And it does this very 
thing. The only wet or mouldy con- 
dition ever noted is in yards having 
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insufficient air drainage as men- 
tioned, 

My colonies are placed in pairs on 
hive stands made of 1x 4” material. 
By having the hives in pairs there 
are no radical changes in hive loca- 
tion when packing. Colonies are not 
placed in long straight rows, but are 
in a staggered position. Drifting is 
reduced by this method and this is a 
decided factor when disease is con- 
sidered. 

Winter losses have been from 
three to four per cent except one 
year when it reached an all-time 
high of 20 per cent. 

Nothing has been said about some 
bees being able to withstand the 
rigors of winter better than other 
bees. This will be taken up in anoth- 
er article. Summing up the necessity 
of winter protection, too many bee- 
keepers make up the bees’ minds 
instead of consulting the bees them- 
selves. 





Artificial Windbreak 











Showing details of construction of an artificial 
windbreak. It will be noted that the fence is 
made up of panels, the boards of which are 
placed about an inch apart, each panel being 
held in place by means of braces on the out- 


side and inside. The arrangement makes it 

possible to move the windbreak as well as the 

apiary itself. The panels are separated, the 

braces loosened, when the whole is laid on 4 
truck. 
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From the Field of Experience 





SUNSHINE, SHADE AND OTHER 
THINGS 


C. H. Pease 


C. M. Isaacson disagrees with me 
in the matter of locating hives in 
full sunshine (June Gleanings, page 
364). I like to have people disagree 
with me because it serves as an anti- 
dote for that uncomfortable afflic- 
tion that grows on people who think 
they are always right. I refer to the 
proverbial “swelled head’—and I 
don’t want any of that. I agree with 
the old Indian who said he was glad 
everybody didn’t think the same as 


he did because if they did they 
would all want his squaw. 
However, I do agree with Mr. 


Isaacson that there is no joy in work- 
ing bees in “midsummer sun with 
temperatures in the 90s,’’ and I do 
mighty little of it. If I have to work 
them on those days I start a little 
earlier in the forenoon, take a vaca- 
tion during the hot midday by sitting 
“in the shade of the old apple tree”’ 
sipping a glass of cold goat’s milk 
with a teaspoonful of honey in it 
before lunch and another after (one 
of the most effective ‘“pep-up” 
drinks ever concocted), then in mid- 
afternoon when Old Sol’s_ punish- 
ment begins to weaken, go at it again 
with renewed vigor and work a lit- 
tle later. No doubt Mr. Isaacson’s 
conditions differ from mine; he prob- 
ably works bees on a much larger 
scale than I and must work with 
them more hours whether conditions 
are pleasant or not. 

And probably his hives are not 
insulated against heat to the extent 
that mine are, which accounts for 
his statement that “a large number 
of the working force’? must spend 
their time trying to keep cool. This, 
I know, is not the case in my hives 
because I have on several occasions 
peeked into the top supers on some 
of my strongest colonies on our hot- 
test days and always found the bees 
“doing business at the same old 
stand’”’ and never driven out by heat. 
And I suspect that, as we are nearer 
the equator than he is, it is not be- 
cause our hot days are any cooler 
than they are in Minnesota. 

But, Mr. Isaacson, if you don’t like 


the way “Old Sol” treats you in the 
middle of the hot days, why not try 
out the idea of the late J. F. Dunn, of 
Ridgeway, Ontario, who told us in 
Gleanings, May, 1934, page 282, how 
he works in hot weather? He said: 
“We have an apiary in an orchard 
where there is shade part of the day. 
We have made a practice of working 
in the sunny part until about ten 
o’clock, then when ‘Old Sol’ gets too 
warm we work in the shade.” 


Aside from the fact that bees start 
their day’s work earlier on cool 
mornings when the sun shines in 
their front door, and consequently 
gather more honey, there is another 
phase of the shady location that may 
add to the discomfort of working 
with them, perhaps quite as much as 
the hot sunshine, by affecting the 
temperament of the bees. This is also 
suggested in Mr. Dunn’s article re- 
ferred to above, when he stated, ‘“‘at 
the edge of the apiary next to the 
shade the bees were always crosser.”’ 


Another indication that shady lo- 
cations are not conducive to the 
good nature of bees was reported by 
Editor Deyell (before he became edi- 
tor) in Gleanings, November, 1933, 
page 671. He described one of his 
apiaries where the bees were “locat- 
ed among some trees and had to fly 
up among the branches’’. These bees 
were, he stated, ‘“‘so mean that they 
would try to sting the sunshine. 
They would meet us halfway, sting 
right through gloves and pants, and 
I have even had them sting my foot 
through a hole in my shoe.” Late in 
the fall those same colonies were 
moved about a quarter of a mile 
down by a creek in an open space, 
and Mr. Deyell’s report was: “I sup- 
posed that the bees would still be 
vicious, but for some reason they 
have experienced a change of heart. 
We have worked the entire yard of 
ninety colonies without gloves and 
we have eaten our lunch right beside 
the hives.’ It was suggested that the 
bees’ugliness may have been due to 
no nearby water supply at the first 
location, which was supplied by the 
creek near the second site, and this 
may have been a contributing fac- 
tor, but my experience tells me that 
bees do not like shady locations. This 
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has been demonstrated to me several 
times by one of my colonies that 
stands near an apple tree and is in 
dense shade until about the middle 
of the forenoon. When I open that 
hive before the sun hits it the bees 
come at me “in bunches” but an hour 
later in sunshine they are as gentle 
as any in the yard. 

Therefore, I think I will continue 
to give my bees “the sunny’ side of 
life’ and with their insulated hives 
and big open entrances they appear 
to be perfectly happy and produce 
better results than when located in 
the shade, or even near it. 

In the July Gleanings, page 433, 
Mr. Isaacson criticises my use of 
traps and said: ‘“‘Why use a trap? 
With clipped queens and the Dema- 
ree method of swarm control, or 
modification, you don’t need any.” 
Well, that sounds all right, but I 
have learned from experience that 
queen clipping is not a reliable safe- 
guard against absconding. (See May 
Gleanings, page 296, second para- 
graph). I have had two supersedures 
this month (June) and one of them 
swarmed with a virgin, in which case 
the clipping of the old queen did not 
save the swarm, but the trap did, and 
that swarm in early June was worth 
more than the price of several traps. 
(But I don’t use Alley traps). In out- 
yards, and where the traps cannot be 
looked at every day, they are a cost- 
ly nuisance. 

The loss of the few pollen “packs” 
from the bees’ legs, referred to by 
Mr. Isaacson, is, I believe, desirable 
in my case, as we always have an 
abundance of pollen in our combs, 
in some cases entirely too much. 
And, after all, what do a dozen pel- 
lets of pollen the size of a pinhead 
amount to compared to the loss of a 
swarm? 

At the summer outdoor meeting of 
our state association in Meriden, on 
June 24, a new idea of keeping colo- 
nies from becoming overheated by 
the midsummer sun was advocated 
by Allen Latham. He insisted that 
painting the hives black would repel 
the heat more than white. As this is 
in direct contradiction to the findings 
of the Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington, and all of the theories I have 
ever heard advanced, as well as the 
tests I made when insulating my own 
hive covers, I'm afraid I shall have 
to disagree with Brother Latham. 

Canaan, Conn. 
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A SUGGESTION ON USING CAR- 
BOLIC ACID 


Frank D. Chamberlain, Jr. 


While I do not advocate the use 
of carbolic acid I wish to offer the 
following suggestion to those who al- 
ready use it or contemplate using it. 
Use a two-inch rim under the acid 
cover to keep the acid-soaked cloth 
from coming in direct contact with 
the honey. Never use the acid meth- 
od on combs that are only partially 
capped as the honey in the open cells 
tends to absorb the acid odor. Leave 
the acid frame on just long enough 
to free the super of bees. The longer 
the acid frame remains in contact 
with the honey the greater the dan- 
ger of tainting. 

When uncapping keep a small con- 
tainer convenient to scrape off all 
bits of burr comb containing honey 
from the top and bottom-bars or ends 
of frames as it is apt to be these open 
or fractured cells of honey that are 
badly flavored with acid. If these 
bits of burr comb are tasted you will 
find they are so strongly tainted as 
to be inedible. 

The acid method is a wonderful 
labor saver, especially to the man 
who is operating bees at a distance, 
but extreme care must be used in its 
application. One careless operator 
can offset the benefits derived by a 
hundred careful beekeepers. 

Medina, Ohio. 

eee 
SHALL WE REAR BROOD IN MID- 
WINTER? 


J. H. Sturdevant 


My experience in rearing brood in 
midwinter in central Nebraska has 
met with almost a total loss of the 
colonies which made the attempt to 
any considerable extent. The warm 
days of January are so intensely hot 
at times and continue for a sufficient 
length of time to cause the bees to 
brood and often spread out to cover 
a considerable portion of the combs. 
Then comes a sudden cold wave of 
perhaps several days or weeks, dur- 
ing which the bees do not cluster, 
but evidently vainly attempt to keep 
the brood alive by hovering over it, 
finally resulting in almost 100% loss 
of such colonies. I have not had this 
happen recently but in earlier ex- 
perience I often attempted to winter 
my bees in the warmest and most 
protected locations possible to find, 
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and with the above results. These 
colonies, however, were in unpacked 
hives as we have not found it practi- 
cal to pack to any extent in this lo- 
cality, largely for the above reasons. 

Referring to the article by H. J. 
Rahmlow, on “The importance of 
Pollen,—Shall We Rear Brood in 
Midwinter?’’ March issue, page 151, 
just how is Mr. Rahmlow going to 
prevent the above spread of old bees 
while in their attempts to hover and 
protect the brood? 

If his hives are packed to the ex- 
tent of keeping the brood warm 
enough to protect the old bees even 
though widely spread, how is he go- 
ing to keep the bees from dying with 
dysentery which likely will be 
caused by an over-abundant amount 
of honey eaten—while the outdoor 
air will not permit flight for empty- 
ing the feces in the open? 

I am not attempting to criticise the 
suggested plans of Mr. Rahmlow, but, 
Iam very anxious indeed to learn of 
some means of accomplishing the re- 
sults outlined without the loss of 
bees caused by the spreading to hov- 
er the brood. 

This takes us right back to the J. 
F. Diemer plan of providing a cage 
of sufficient size over the entrances 
to lead the bees outside the hive to 
expel the feces and also to prevent 
flight into the air when it may be 
cold enough to cause the bees to drop 
to the earth never to return to the 
hive. 

I believe Rahmlow and Diemer 
both have some very important ideas 
which I desire to see brought out, 
perhaps connected, and made of ben- 
efit to the industry. As to the need of 
pollen it is an assured fact we do 
need pollen or pollen substitutes. 

St. Paul, Nebr. 

eee 
THE BEST WAY TO CLIP THE 
WING OF A QUEEN 

R. E. Newell 
interested in 
used by Mr. Pease, in the April 
Gleanings. Practically every  bee- 
keeper has a method of his own, and 
if it works, all well and good, it is 
the best method for him to use. In 
my study of bee anatomy, I have 
found that the thorax or section to 
which the legs and head are attached 
are very rugged and not easily in- 
jured. In grasping the queen by the 
thorax as many advise, I have found 
that she is apt to thrash around, and 


I was the method 
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considerable pressure is necessary to 
keep her from getting away before 
she can be grasped by the legs for 
clipping. 

The method I use and have found 
successful is to grasp the queen by 
the wings on one side, allowing her 
to stand or brace herself on the fin- 
gers. She will undoubtedly place her 
legs over the wing not held by the 
fingers, but if the scissors are care- 
fully used there is no danger of cut- 
ting off a leg as she will not hold her 
legs in that position for any length of 
time. The wings are firmly attached 
to the body, and are in a position 
easy to grasp without the slightest 
danger of crushing the abdomen or 
egg-producing section of the body. 

Regarding the best time for this 
operation, I have found that if the 
clipping is done as soon as the young 
queen has started to lay, she may be 
introduced just as easily to a full col- 
ony, and it eliminates the necessity 
of searching for her later when the 
chances of finding her are more dif- 
ficult. Then, too, it eliminates the 
possibility of the bees not taking 
kindly to the handling of their queen 
and killing her, as they sometimes 
do. The loss of a queen in the spring 
is a serious matter, but if one or two 
young queens are lost in the mating 
boxes, there is no considerable loss. 

I generally have my scissors handy 
at all times, in case a queen is found 
unclipped. Clipping the wings is not 
a sure way to prevent the loss of 
swarms, but it is a nice feeling to 
know that they cannot swarm out, 
without first raising a virgin. I have 
found that they usually try to swarm 
out with their old queen first, and if 
unsuccessful will raise another to 
take her place. In the meantime, the 
beekeeper can observe the swarming 
activity and take measures to correct 
the conditions. Plenty of space for 
brood, such as two brood chambers, 
and sufficient honey storage space, 
shade in hot weather, and proper 
ventilation, such as a large entrance, 
are also factors to be considered in 
addition to clipping. 

Why not practice on old queens to 
be replaced? They are to be killed 
anyway, and their loss is of no ac- 
count. I generally requeen in the 
summer after the honey flow, also 
requeen colonies in the spring that 
show a tendency to swarm. If queens 
are purchased from the South, I 
would requeen just before the hon- 
ey flow. Requeening during the 
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heavy brood-raising period in early 
spring causes a loss of several days 
in egg laying unless it is performed 
above the brood chamber as advo- 
cated by many experienced beekeep- 
ers. 
Framingham Center, Mass. 
eee 
BEEKEEPING AND BEE SPACES 
IN JAMAICA 


A. L. Bartlett 


In one of his recent and ever fresh 
“Talks to Beginners,’ Mr. Deyell 
once again draws attention to three 
of the most important principles in 
beekeeping; namely, adequate pro- 
tection, adequate space for comb 
building, and adequate food supplies. 

He then goes on to explain the es- 
sentials for satisfying the first of 
these principles—the providing of a 
good home or hive for the bees. A 
good hive, besides providing protec- 
tion from wind and rain, should be 
fitted with movable frames; more- 
over it must be accurately made, so 
as to provide the correct bee spaces 
between the frames, and around the 
frames, between the end-bars and 
the insides of the hive. 

This matter of accurate spacing 
is important because, if it is not prop- 
erly attended to, the bees, during 
a good honey flow, will pack a great 
deal of burr comb into the over-wide 
spaces, at the same time dumping 
great chunks of bee glue wherever 
there are unusable crevices or holes, 
not large enough to be worth keep- 
ing open as passageways. 

On account of this necessity for 
accuracy, it is quite understandable 
that where inexpensive factory-made 
hives are procurable and honey 
commands a good price, most peo- 
ple who go in for beekeeping on any 
but a very small scale prefer to buy 
their hives ready made, rather than 
make them themselves, using hand 
tools and cheap lumber. Among 
American beekeepers, who have pro- 
gressed beyond the box-hive stage, 
there are today probably few who 
make their own hives, although, as 
the editor of the 1929 edition of the 
“A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture” 
admits, “there is fun in making 
things even if they are not made so 
well’. 

Here in Jamaica, we fall into the 
category of those people who live 
in foreign countries, and who there- 
fore may experience difficulty in 
obtaining standard factory hive 
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equipment at favorable prices. In my 
neighborhood it is very exceptional 
indeed to see any but home-made 
hives—in fact, the only lock-corn- 
ered hive that I have seen, outside of 
the government aided experimental 
apiary at Kingston, 30 miles away, is 
the sample hive which I bought from 
a bee supply dealer in Kingston six 
years ago, and which he said he had 
imported by parcel post (I think it 
was from Canada). 

The type of hive usually seen in 
Jamaica is made entirely from kero- 
sine box wood. Apart from the ques- 
tion of the suitability of this lumber 
for hive making, these boxes are of a 





A good type of home-made hive used by some 
Jamaican beekeepers. The hive-body is made 
from kerosene boxes like those on the left, 
and bottom-board and cover of %4” pitch-pine 


lumber. Hive-body is finished with solignum 


and cover and bottom with tar. 


very desirable shape and size, as 
the length is just sufficient to com- 
fortably accommodate a short top- 
bar frame, and the simple operation 
of planing a quarter of an inch or so 
off the long edge of the side boards 
makes all the required adjustment 
for converting these into the sides 
tor full-depth supers or brood cham- 
bers. The thick end boards form 
ideal ends for hive bodies as these 
are of one inch lumber and already 
of the correct dimensions for form- 
ing the ends of nine-frame hive 
bodies. 

The simplest type of hive made 
from this material has a fixed bot- 
tom-board. The method of construc- 
tion is as follows: 

A good box is selected and the two 
sides, top, and bottom are carefully 
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taken apart, so as to avoid splitting 
the thin boards more than is necessa- 
ry and to obtain a supply of service- 
able nails for use in making up the 
hive. 

The side pieces are now marked, 
and cut by means of a hand saw and 
plane, so that singly, or in combina- 
tion, they will provide two hive sides 
934 inches wide. These sides are then 
nailed to the thick end boards. All 
that is now required to complete the 
job, if it is a super, is to nail a strip 
of thin box wood %” from a long 
edge of each thick end board, on the 
inside, to serve as frame rests, and a 
small block of wood on the outside 
of each end board to act as hand- 
holds. 

The brood chambers are made in 
the same way, except that an en- 
trance is cut out from one of the 
thick end boards, or preferably from 
a side board. In the latter case the 
frames would, of course, be parallel 
with the entrance. The brood cham- 
ber is completed by nailing the bot- 
tom board to the thick end boards. 

These hives give reasonably good 
results even when used with covers 
made from the same thin wood, and 
if given a good coating of creosote, 
or similar wood preservative, will 
last for several seasons. 

When I started building my apia- 
ry, I had to be on the road a good 
deal with a motor truck on other 
business and was therefore able to 
do things in grand style. Those early 
hives were all made from thick pack- 
ing case lumber, modeled on a fac- 
tory-made model, and _ furnished 
with good frames. Most of the covers 
were lined with zinc to insure their 
being waterproof. 

More recently I have been follow- 
ing the advice of an old hand and 
using kerosine boxes for hive bodies 
and thick lumber (flooring boards) 
for covers and _ separate bottom 
boards, giving the bodies a coat of 
solignum, and covers and bottoms 
one of tar. 

Some beekeepers who are fortu- 
nate enough to possess rabbet planes, 
cut out their frame rests and use 
long top-bar frames, thus overcom- 


ing the burr comb bogey at the 
frame ends. 
Even without this refinement, 


however, I consider that I get very 
fair results for this district, averag- 
ing, in a good year, some 80 pounds 
per colony. 

Trinity Villa, Jamaica. 
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BEGINNERS’ BIG BLUNDERS 


Henri Meijer 


It is a well known fact that begin- 
ners in beekeeping will have to study 
bee behavior to understand the 
many regulations to which the in- 
mates of the bee community obey. 

Ignorance of these rules will in 
some instances lead to manipulations 
with detrimental results to the colo- 
ny. 

The first step to big blunders is 
done when the beginner thinks that 
it is his business to do the thinking 
for his little pets. The fault is that 
the brains of the bee do not respond 
to our own logical reasoning. Do 
they think at all? Let us see what 
happens when we try to save the 
colony from one of the worst calami- 
ties in her existence: queenlessness. 

Now our own common sense tells 
us that the welfare of the colony dic- 
tates the immediate acceptance of 
the new queen which we give her. 
To make friends with the bees and 
to saturate her with the odor of the 
colony we keep her two days in a 
screened cage in the brood nest. We 
see how the bees feed her through 
the screen and on the second day we 
think the time ripe to release her. 

On the morning of the third day 
that queen will be found dead on the 
alighting board. The little rascals 
murdered her. They killed a valua- 
ble young queen which would have 
filled the broodnest with new life. 
What kind of reasoning prescribed 
this stupid behavior? The discov- 
ery we made here is that bees do 
not reason. They obey simply to a 
law of Nature which existed many 
centuries before human civilization 
and according to that law the cure of 
queenlessness is: breeding a new 
queen from a young worker larvae 
of their own blood. They prefer the 
little worm in the newly started 
queen cell to a vigorous new queen. 
It makes no difference to them, that 
this worm must pass 13 days in statu 
nascendi to become a queen, or that 
at least 3 weeks are lost before the 
new queen will be mother. We meet 
with the same lack of common sense 
in all varieties of the honeybee. 
Blacks, Italians, Cyprians, Cau- 
casians and Carniolans obey to the 
same law. They will kill any queen 
which we try to release before the 
colony is hopelessly queenless—that 
is, before the youngest larvae in 
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worker cells are more than 3 days 
old. Only on the sixth day from the 
removal of the old queen, our re- 
queening operation will meet with 
100% success if on a thorough in- 
spection of all brood frames we de- 
stroy every queen cell. This is, no 
doubt, a slow process, so that a few 
bee experts invented new methods 
to outwit the rigor of an illogical 
bee law. We may fool the bees by 
demoralizing the colony, by the 
shaking plan, the smoke or sprink- 
ling method, and finally by forcing 
the whole population into a queen- 
less swarm cluster into which the 
new queen may be dropped while 
the bunch is shaken in front of the 
hive. None of the quick processes 
however is absolutely safe. Don’t for- 
get that all requeening manipula- 
tions are human inventions contrary 
to the nature, the habits and the 
laws of the bee community. 

Let us consider now another big 
blunder which hundreds of beekeep- 
ers in every part of the bee world 
have made and are making in view 
to the salvation of a colony infested 


with laying workers. Everybody 
knows that a colony in this ca- 
lamity commits suicide and some 


of us may think that the only way to 
come to her rescue is giving her a 
laying queen. Now you may try 
twenty queen introducing methods, 
slow or quick, you may give her 
open or ripe queen cells and in every 
case queens and cells will be de- 
stroyed. We find that our common 
sense does not fit the behavior of 
the abnormal community. We know 
that this colony is queenless and 
doomed. The bees, however, are of 
another opinion. They have lost the 
queenless feeling because there is an 
egg machinery, supplying material 
to satisfy the motherly instincts of 
the nurse bees. 

That the false mothers produce 
nothing but worthless drones does 
not make any difference. They seem 
to be considered as queens. Every at- 
tempt to introduce a real queen into 
this lunatic society will be fatal to 
the queen. The best cure is Cyanogas! 

Now there may be some consola- 
tion in the fact that bees, too, make 
blunders. And why should they not? 

Very clever people make a blun- 
der or two every day and what to 
say about highly civilized nations? 

Well, I rather return to the peace- 
ful beekeepers and their harmless 
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blunders which 
proud to confess. 

Editor M. J. Deyell thought he 
made one blunder by opening the 
wire screen of a mailing cage out of 
doors to transfer the queen to a 
special introducing cage, because the 
queen, slipping through his fingers 
disappeared into the ether. This was 
certainly a good one but the next and 
bigger blunder was that Mr. Deyell 
jumped into the air vainly trying to 
catch her. I dare say this because I 
blundered the same way once and 
since then I know that this jumping 
is of no use as the fugitive will in- 
variably return to the same spot, 
(the mailing cage) from where she 
took flight. You may think she will 
not? She will. It is a case of bee be- 
havior at its best. According to 
their homing instinct and obeying to 
the law of the hive, every queen or 
bee, escaping from seclusion at a dis- 
tance more than 4 miles from their 
original territory will return to the 
spot where she took the air. And a 
most curious sight it is to see how an 
escaped queen, though you may have 
seen her describing big circles high 
in the air and disappearing at the 
horizon, will land gracefully on her 
mailing cage within a few minutes. 

The only thing to do is, to leave 
the cage at exactly the same spot 
where the accident happened. If your 
queen slipped through the fingers 
off the running board of an automo- 
bile, do not remove the car. The 
queen has noted this landmark and 
would be confused if it were gone 
on her return. If some of my readers 
should like to verify this experiment 
without risking the queen (there is 
some risk at a time when swarms 
are in the air!) transfer her indoors 
into an introducing cage and let the 
attendant bees escape outdoors from 
the mailing cage. They will show ex- 
actly what the queen would have 
done. After a cleansing flight they 
return to the cage, flying on and off 
from this inhabitable prison, until 
towards sunset when some of the 
most daring ones will try to find hos- 
pitality at the next beehive. 

Arnhem, Holland. 

eee 


A NEW ANGLE ON FEEDING 


Walter H., Hull 


Quite a number of cases have been 
reported in the bee journals lately 
of complaints about bees, generally 
when they are kept in too public a 


they are not too 
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place and are charged for one reason 
or another with being a nuisance. 
But not all complaints received by 
beekeepers about their live stock are 
of this nature. One day while I was 
visiting a beekeeper friend in Vir- 
ginia he was called to the telephone. 
When he returned there was a pe- 
culiar expression on his face, and 
the reason for it soon appeared. The 
call, he explained, was from the 
president of the local S. P. C. A., 
who lived about half a mile away. 
His bees, she told him, were working 
on the flowers of a hedge near her 
house. (She assumed that they were 
his because he was known as a bee- 
keeper. As a matter of fact the bees 
probably came from a small apiary 
close by her place which she did not 
know about.) 

This estimable lady did not claim 
that the bees were injuring the hedge 
nor that they were annoying any- 
one by their presence thereabouts— 
at least not in the meaning of the 
term that one generally associates 
with annoyance from bees. Her con- 
cern, and her annoyance, came from 
an entirely different source. 


“You don’t feed your. bees 
enough’’, she told the beekeeper, an- 
grily; and added in a peremptory 


tone, ‘“‘Mix up some sugar and water 
and put out for them, so they won't 
have to fly all over the country to 
get something to eat!” 

Bath, N. C. 

eee 
QUEEN EXCLUDER UNDER- 
NEATH FOOD CHAMBER 


B. P. Sieber 


Here in the South I winter with 
an excluder underneath the shallow 
food chamber. I find it best for me 
in producing cut comb honey never 
to allow the queen to enter the food 
chamber. If I leave the excluder off, 
the queen will lay in a number of 
cells in the food chamber in the 
spring, and this induces bees to start 
queen cells. If she is not allowed to 


enter the food chamber, the combs 
make good baits when putting on 


cut comb honey supers, and do not 
cause so much pollen to be stored in 
the supers as do combs which have 
previously been used by the queen. 
I have never lost a queen by winter 
ing with an excluder on. 

In this climate the bees probably 
have a little brood all along through 
the winter. Our cold snaps last but a 
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few days at one time, and I believe 
the bees take honey down from the 
food chamber on warm days as need- 
ed, to replenish their brood nest. I 
have examined some of the food 
chambers on a warm day after a cold 
spell, and found many bees sipping 
honey which I thought they were 
probably taking down to the brood 
department. If any colonies are win- 
tered with a full-depth hive body as 
a food chamber, I do not use an ex- 
cluder under it. 
Belle Ellen, Ala. 


[It may be 
queen 


possible in Alabama to 
under food chambers 
winter months. In the northern states this 
practice would hardly be feasible. One winter 
we tried it on a few colonies. We lost some 
queens, because the queen excluders kept the 
queens out of the centers of the clusters where 
queens are normally found during cold weath 
er. In the South where winters are milder, 
colonies do not form = such compact clusters 
as they do in the North Editor | 


leave 


excluders during 


SECOND GLANCES 


C. M. Isaacson 


One cannot read through an issue 
of Gleanings without finding articles 
that one is compelled to glance at (or 
should I more properly say, read 
through) a second time. That is not 
to say that the whole issue is not 
worth so doing, but some articles ap- 
ply more particularly to certain cir- 
cumstances. Others have a message 
for everybody in all localities. 

Such a one is “Better Prices for 
Honey” by Lee E. Sawyer. Every 
beekeeper can profit by it. One 
should take particular notice of his 
admonition to produce good honey 
regardless of one’s neighbor—if we 
all “let down” it won’t be long until 
we will have no market at all. I can 
testify to his mention of some bee- 
keepers not even settling or strain- 
ing their honey—I have seen second- 
hand five-gallon cans that were 
thickly coated inside with a scum of 
wax and foreign matter. Such a 
procedure lowers the price for all of 
us. He gives us good advice—spare 
no pains to see that good clean hon- 
ey is marketed. 

Mr. Beaver (pages 479-481) shows 
us an efficient and well-planned hon- 
ey-house. Among other things, his 
warming room to facilitate cold 
weather extracting is very good. 
The supers can be heated much 
more rapidly when the whole honey- 
house does not have to be heated. His 
side-hill construction is a labor-saver 
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for those who have the proper loca- 
tion. I do not like as well, though, 
his acid method of honey removal, 
but more of that later. 

Allen Latham sums up in his usual 
readable fashion his case for the side 
entrance. As he describes it, manip- 
ulation can certainly be speeded up 
—no small matter when one is busy. 
It is easy to see his point as to mak- 
ing it harder for robbers to effect an 
entrance. But would not the cross- 
wise arrangement of frames make 
for poorer ventilation during hot 
weather? 

It is interesting to read of Irish 
beekeeping (page 485). The remark 
on the density of heather honey was 
especially of interest to me as I have 
a small garden patch of a species of 
heather. I often notice a few cells of 
honey too thick to extract, no mat- 
ter how long the combs are whirled. 
I hardly think that they can be from 
heather, though, as I have too few 
plants for that. Evidently some other 
plant possesses this gelatinous prop- 
erty to some degree. I have never as- 
certained just which. 

The account of the experiments on 
red clover pollination (pages 486- 
488) checks with the reports of many 
beekeepers on honeybees gathering 
red clover honey, and further serves 
to refute the old idea that they sel- 
dom worked the plant. Evidently 
they are the chief agents in its polli- 
nation instead. Extensive seed grow- 
ers can now be surer of a profitable 
crop by taking advantage of the facts 
learned through these experiments. 

Many a cold winter day can be 
made to seem less cold by the honey 
spreads from Mrs. Neilsen’s recipes 
(pages 489-491). And think of the 
honey used! In these days when talk 
of surplus fills the air, she surely is 
doing her bit to reduce the honey 
“surplus’’. 

The hints given in Mr. Ward’s ar- 
ticle (page 492) should prove very 
valuable to those trying to establish 
a local sale for honey. As he points 
out, the effort should not cease when 
the grocer takes the honey— it is to 
the interest of both to help him sell 
it. 

When you have read the above- 
mentioned article on “Better Prices 
for Honey”, Observer’s “Honey for 
Sale Cheap” offers a valuable con- 
trast. The lesson is plain—‘rifle” 
salesmanship would be ineffectual 
when one has tons to market. 

On page 505, Mr. Mraz speaks of 
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discouraging remarks on the use of 
carbolic acid. At the risk of repeat- 
ing myself over-much, and with all 
respect to his ability to handle the 
method, I must say again that I be- 
lieve our honey industry will be bet- 
ter off if it is “discouraged” entirely. 
Certainly a careful and intelligent 
man can save both time and labor 
with it, but think of the harm one 
careless person can do. Is it worth 
the risk? I for one, do not think so. 

With unemployment a major prob- 
lem, it is pleasant to read the help 
wanted ad for 10,000 persons, on 
page 530. And a really worthwhile 
position it is—helping the Institute 
help ourselves in boosting honey! 
Are you going to apply for a posi- 
tion? I intend to, and hope the Insti- 
tute fills its quota. 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 


4-H’s OF HONEY 
C. M. Littlejohn 





Little pioneers of beeland of 
Washington (the fireweed honey 
state), are the 4-H-ers with their 


amazing honey exhibits—honey pro- 
duced by the youth who find health 
and happiness in these tasks and rev- 
el in providing special displays and 
demonstrations this autumn as many 
4-H exhibitions are held in the Pa- 
cific Northwest state. 

The 4-H work is growing remark- 
ably in that section, with enrollment 
of the young folk exceeding that of 
past years. Officials of Washington 
recently reported that there were 
more rural boys and girls enrolled in 
the state than ever before, 10,659 be- 
ing listed, according to recent fig- 
ures, with a two-to-one ratio in favor 
of the girls, who are even keener 
than the boys for this work. Young- 
sters of both sexes, nevertheless, in 
the great commonwealth of Washing- 
ton enrich the state by their activi- 
ties and the many 4-H clubs which 
afford new goals to shoot at, and 
greater satisfaction through achiev- 
ing success in chosen honey fields. 

Early this autumn ere the first 
school bells began to be calling all 
scholars back to classrooms, there 
were splendid showings of the fine 
handiwork of the boys and girls who 
have created new “honey conscious- 
ness” throughout the state by their 
countless honey displays and_ the 
food and money derived from bee- 
keeping by the young apiarists. 

Bigger ’n better honey displays 
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are viewed in the new 4-H Club 
movement, with parents and adults 
taking an increasing interest in this 
fine constructive work. The young- 
sters are in clover with the exhibits 
that have been “going to town’’, as 
oldsters have paused to praise their 
work, and admire their prize-win- 
ning products, according them laurels 
for their achievements. 

Honey well exemplifies the extra- 
curricular activities of many of the 
boys and girls in Washington—honey 
moreover of premium  quality— 
tasty sweets from distinctive fire- 
weed pasturages, as the tall spiry 
fire flowers are wont to spring up 
after timber blazes and in logged-off 
land areas. It is Nature’s coverall, 
her gay new quilt for a blackened 
bed of ashes left by disastrous forest 
fires—a veritable boon to the bees. 

There have been a large number 
of special 4-H exhibitions this end- 
o’-summer period, with prizes galore 
of blue, red and white ribbons. Some 
of these boys and girls rank with the 
very best beekeepers, causing the 
older folks to look to their laurels. 

Youth is going in for beekeeping 
therefore in a_ bigger-than-ever 
fashion, since they realize the truth 
of the saying that if they keep the 
bees while young the bees will keep 
them when older. 

Seattle, Wash. 





eee 
BLAZING THE TRAIL: Reminis- 
cences of A. Z. Abushady. By Leonard 
S. Harker, The C. W. Daniel Company, 
Ltd., London, 152pp., illustrated. 


This book is a laudatory sketch of 
the life and work of Dr. Abushady, 
best known in the beekeeping world 
as the founder of the Apis Club and 
of its journal, The Bee World. Abush- 
ady is an Egyptian who resided in 
England for some years, a poet, an 
internationalist and an idealist. By 
formal training he is a medical man, 
and beekeeping is a lively avoca- 
tion, as evidenced by his enthusiastic 
activity in forming international or- 
ganizations of beekeepers, both in 
Great Britain and again since his 
return to his Egyptian environment. 

The author of this book was close- 
ly associated with Abushady during 
the formative days of the Apis Club 
movement and therefore writes with 
authority, as well as with a friendly 
personal interest. In these days when 
international affairs deeply puzzle 
those in authority in all lands as 
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well as the common citizens of all 
countries, it is refreshing to read of 
an international movement free of 
politics and devoid of selfish concern. 
Whether the time has come for mak- 
ing beekeeping a truly international 
movement can be determined in due 
season, but it is doubtless true that 
there are few human activities in 
which there is such great freedom 
from nationalistic policy. Beekeepers 
of all realms have for years been in 
friendly cooperation, not only as is 
usual in scientific circles but even in 
the more practical phases of their 
work. It has seemed essential for 
several countries to protect their 
honey crops from excessive compe- 
tition by the erection of barriers to 
free trade across their boundaries, 
but even this has been done to a less 
degree than in many other activities, 
nor is it entirely clear that the erect- 
ed barriers have served as was ex- 
pected of them. Aside from the 
pocket-book aspects of their affairs, 
beekeepers have met in _ friendly 
gatherings across national bounda- 
ries and have freely interchanged in- 
formation which is helpful to all. 

Since in recent times an excessive 
nationalism has crept into some of 
the beekeeping publications with a 
manifestation of intolerance which 
is unworthy of the craft, it is refresh- 
ing to read a book such as this which 
expresses abhorrence of such mani- 
festations. 

In mentioning this book it is un- 
necessary to indicate further the 
contents or to undertake to review 
the facts which have led to its writ- 
ing. Those interested in these aspects 
may obtain them from the book. In- 
teresting discussions will there be en- 
countered about many other person- 
ages in the beekeeping field who 
took some part in the Apis Club 
movement. In a few instances I find 
myself not fully in agreement with 
the valuations placed by the author 
on the work of some of these per- 
sons, but that is not material. It is an 
interesting book.—E. F. Phillips. 


A BEEKEEPER TOLD IT 


A. N. Onymous 


Some years ago there were two 
queen-breeders; one in the North 
rearing Turkestanish bees and one in 
the South rearing Abyssinian bees, 
or words to that effect. Whenever 
the northern breeder received orders 
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for Abyssinians, he was in the habit 
of sending the order with the cash to 
his southern’ associate, although 
there was no formal business alli- 
ance between them. 


In acknowledging these orders and 
in other correspondence, the south- 
ern breeder’s letters were beautiful- 
ly typed, without ever an error or 
blemish. The northern breeder was 
no such letter writer but had a sin- 
cere admiration for the kind of let- 
ters which he could not prepare. He 
therefore on one occasion compli- 
mented his southern associate on his 
correspondence, all the letters being 
signed, ‘Abou Ben Adam, per Mar- 
tha’, or again words to that effect. 
The above mentioned and so-called 
Abou Ben Adam replied that Martha 
was his beautiful daughter who was 
not only an expert typist but a 
skilled raiser of superb queens, a 
devoted beekeeper, and more to the 
same effect. By arrangement of 
Providence or lack of finding a suit- 
able mate earlier, the northern 
breeder was an old bachelor, quite 
old enough to have known better, 
but he was thrilled by the belief that 
there existed somewhere the sort of 
girl who could make his menage 
perfect. He wrote a nice reply, sent 
his best wishes to Martha, or words 
to that effect. It is quite superfluous 
to follow this romance through its 
entire course, even though sweet 
things like Honey sometimes are dis- 
cussed in the pages of Gleanings. To 
pass over all the sticky incidents and 
to make a long story short, in the 
course of human events our northern 
friend went south, not engaged to 
marry Martha exactly but so nearly 
so that he had a definite premonition 
of what was to happen in his life be- 
fore his return to a northern clime. 
There had of course been an ex- 
change of photographs and the one 
“With best 


which was _ inscribed, 1 
wishes, Martha’, was certainly a 
beauty. 


In due time the breeder of Turke- 
stanish bees arrived in a southern 
town rather noted in beekeeping 
traditions. He was met at the train 
by Abou Ben Adam in a_ tumble- 
down buggy hitched behind a dis- 
reputable nag. The southerner apolo- 
gized that it was a rather poor time 
to visit them as they had sold their 
fine home a week before, and the 
house was pointed out as they drove 
through the chief residential section 
of the city. They were camping out 
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on the outskirts of the city because 
they had been unable to find a va- 
cant house that was good enough, 
and were “housed” in three tents, 
none too sturdy. 


This rather over-powered the 
northerner but he wanted more than 
anything else to see Martha, so he 
stayed. Shortly after arrival at the 
tents, our northern friend happened 
to glance out and as he did so he 
espied what he took for a Mexican 
woman, bare-footed and in a single 
garment passing the tent door. He 
commented on there being Mexicans 
in that country, whereupon the 
Abyssinian breeder said he would 
have none of them about his place. 
This surprised the northerner who 
knew what he had seen and he said 
that a Mexican woman had _ just 
passed the tent. The southern breed- 
er went to the tent flap, looked out 
and said, “‘No, that’s Martha”. 


Now if the truth must be told the 
southern queen breeder always lived 
in a tent. He always wrote all his 
own letters on the typewriter but 
did not sign his name, because he 
was so involved legally that he dared 
not sign anything, ever so innocent. 
Martha could neither read nor write. 
It was not her photograph that had 
gone north and she did not even 
know, and probably cared not at all, 
that she was expected to be married. 
Her father, merely anxious to mar- 
ry her off, had written all the sticky 
epistles and had developed the case 
to what he thought was the climax. 


A sadly disappointed northerner 
left that afternoon on the fastest 
train he could catch, being followed 
to the train by an irate father who 
threatened suit for breach of prom- 
ise and no end of calamities. But 
rather than marry the Martha that 
he had seen, instead of the one of 
whom he had dreamed, the northern- 
er was willing to lose every cent he 
had in the world. There were later 
letters of threats, but on the good 
advice of a Samaritan, posing as an 
editor of a bee journal, no further 
attention was paid to them. 


I saw the still unmarried Martha 
a few years ago, but not too many 
years, after the northern queen- 
breeder caught the fast train home. 
His judgment is heartily confirmed. 
And if the tale has a moral it proba- 
bly is: Select your own queens and 
do not trust too implicitly in the 
choice that others may make for you. 
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Editorials 





In a recent issue of 
Gleanings C. M. 
Isaacson in his review of articles, re- 
ferring to the American Honey In- 
stitute said; “The Institute must 
change dollars into rubber, judging 
by the way it stretches its limited 
finances into so much work.” 

That is exactly right. The Institute 
doesn’t waste a penny. It is running 
along on a rather narrow margin 
and is keeping out of the red. 

If the rank and file of beekeepers 
could know what the Institute is ac- 
tually doing for them in contacting 
food organizations over the country, 
inducing them to use more honey 
they (the beekeepers) would really 
become enthusiastic about the In- 
stitute. Many are enthusiastic now. 

There has been an encouraging 
response to appeals for funds to car- 
ry on, but more money is needed to 
enlarge the program of advertising 
honey on a national scale. If there is 
any one thing our industry needs 
right now it is more publicity for 
honey. 


Rubber Dollars 


eee 
Honey and This book by Dr. 
Health Bodog F. Beck of 


New: York City is 
a gold mine of information on honey 
and its various uses. A careful read- 
ing of “Honey and Health” by the 
rank and file of beekeepers would 
help to revolutionize our industry. 
We need more specific information 
on honey. This book has it. We as 
beekeepers should be able to tell the 
world without any hesitancy that 
honey is a superior sweet as well as 
a food, and why. This book contains 
just the information we need. 

The book sells for $3.00 and is 
published by Robert M. McBride and 
Co., New York City. We have writ- 
ten to this company to know wheth- 
er the book can be obtained at a bet- 
ter price in quantity and we are glad 
to say that the discount on five 
copies is 36%, on 25 copies, 40% and 
on 100 copies, 41%. Terms are cash 
with order and shipments are f.o.b. 
New York City 

Our suggestion is that beekeepers 
of associations order it in quantity 
through their secretaries. By pooling 
orders the purchasing price of this 
valuable book may be reduced con- 
siderably. 


Why the Quad- One of our corre- 
ruple Wintering spondents, writing 
Case isin Discardof his experience 

with the four-hive 

winter case, says, 
“After a winter when I had my bees 
all in quadruple cases, according to 
the method that was then advocated, 
my bees were so thoroughly insulat- 
ed, that they not only did not know 
when warm days came during the 
winter, but did not know when 
spring arrived.” 

As we have tried to point out in 
our columns heretofore, excessive 
packing is too much along the line of 
cold storage. When occasional warm 
days come and the sun shines, the 
sun’s rays cannot penetrate the 
packing and the bees can not move 
over to fresh stores. While it may be 
warm outside it is cold inside the 
— on account of excessive insula- 
10Nn. 


eee 
Yellow Sweet 


Clover Changes 
Picture 


Some years ago 
white sweet clover 
was quite preva- 
lent throughout 
the central or mid- 
western states. During the past two 
or three years yellow sweet clover 
has, to a certain extent, superseded 
the white variety although consider- 
able white is still grown. 

The yellow variety blooms about 
two or three weeks earlier than the 
white. In western Ohio yellow sweet 
clover has been yielding nectar very 
copiously. It is being grown both for 
pasture and seed. Where it is grown 
for pasture the stock keep the tops 
of the clover eaten off and it contin- 
ues to produce fresh bloom which 
prolongs the honey flow. Where it is 
grown for seed the blooming period 
is lessened. 

The main value of yellow sweet 
clover is that it blooms relatively 
early and shortens the dearth of nec- 
tar that usually occurs between the 
spring and summer flows. Obviously 
all colonies must be in good condi- 
tion—very populous in bees to take 
full advantage of this early nectar. 
Beekeepers in this latitude where 
yellow sweet clover occurs should 
have their colonies up to their peak 
of strength the first week in June to 
secure the maximum crop. 
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At several of the 
summer meetings 
which have been 
held in the vari- 
ous states, strong emphasis was 
placed on the importance of in- 
specting used equipment, especial- 
ly that used by colonies which 
have died from AFB. Inspectors 
all over the country are urged to 
examine barns and buildings where 
bees were formerly kept, but from 
which, for some reason, they have 
disappeared. It is this used equip- 
ment that is spreading bee diseases 
right and left. Beekeepers should in- 
form inspectors of any bee man or 
former bee man who is now out of 
the business, to see if he has used 
equipment (especially combs) stored 
in buildings. 


The Dangers 
of Used Bee 
Equipment 


eee 
The Best Pack- The above state- 
ing for Bees ment comes from 
is Bees the “Scottish Bee- 


keeper”, the offi- 
cial organ of the 
Scottish Beekeepers’ Association. 

It is assumed of course (although 
the canny Scot doesn’t say so) that 
ample stores—pollen and honey— 
are essential, as well as bees, for 
successful wintering. It is a sheer 
waste of time to try to winter weak 
colonies that are below par in 
strength. It is better to have one 
populous colony rather than four 
weaklings in the spring. 
eee 

Sweet clover, the 

greatest of honey 

plants in the Unit- 
ed States, has had its fights against 
town councils, state legislatures, and 
now it is threatened with the root 
rot disease that has wiped it out of 
some sections of the country, nota- 
bly, a large part of Kentucky. Fal- 
mouth County, Kentucky, used to 
send out sweet clover seed by the 
carload. There is not a sprig of it in 
that county at present, either in the 
fields or along the roadsides. This 
root rot has even invaded a few sec- 
tions in Ohio, and undoubtedly will 
work into other states. There is no 
remedy except that of finding a va- 
riety of sweet clover which shall be 
resistant to this disease. 

During the past thirty days, the 
Senior Editor has been making a 
tour of several states. Sweet clover, 
both yellow and white, especially 
yellow seems never to have been 
more abundant than it is this year. 





Sweet Clover 
Threatened 
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It covers large portions of the States 
of Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas. 
So far as is known, the root rot di- 
sease has not been found in any of 
these states. We shall have an article 
on this subject very shortly. 


eee 
One Way to We need more 
Boost our publicity on bees 


Industry and honey. Edi- 
tors of city and 
town newspapers 
are anxious to get items of interest 
to fill their pages. A project for state 
and county beekeepers’ associations 
could well be the assembling of au- 
thentic short articles on honey, bees, 
pollination, etc. for mewspapers. 
Such articles, when properly written, 
have an appeal which increases 
reader interest. If all associations 
would undertake this work the pub- 
lic would soon become more bee and 
honey minded. 
eee 

Get the Most of the things 
Honey Habit we do in life are 
the result of habit. 
Even our eating is largely habit. We 
learn to like certain foods. At first 
we may not enjoy a food that is new 
to us, but if we continue to eat it we 
may form the habit of eating it regu- 
larly. 

And so it is with honey. People 
who know the food value of honey 
are more likely to get the honey hab- 
it than those who know nothing 
about it. What our industry needs is 
the dissemination of authentic infor- 
mation on honey, our oldest and 
safest sweet. When this is accom- 
plished on a wider scale than at 
present more people will actually 
begin to get the honey habit and our 
per capita consumption of honey will 
rise beyond what it is at present— 
between one and two pounds. 

eee 

Alfalfa Be- Forty or fifty years 
coming a Main ago, white clover 
Source of Honey was regarded as 
in the East the main source of 

white table honey. 
Within the last two decades, sweet 
clover, both in the East and West, 
has been creeping forward, until it 
has come to be the main source of 
white honey. In very many locali- 
ties, where sweet clover was grown 
extensively for hay and pasture, al- 
falfa has taken its place. Alfalfa is 
a perennial, and strange as it may 
seem, at the present rate it may out- 
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strip even sweet clover. A prominent 
beekeeper in one of the Eastern hon- 
ey producing states says that he con- 
siders alfalfa one of the important 
sources of honey, and if so, the hon- 
ey season in the Eastern States, in- 
stead of being over by the Fourth of 
July, will now extend through July 
and August, and almost to frost time. 
When alfalfa is used as pasture, it 
continues to yield until frost. The 
dry years have taught farmers to use 
sweet clover and alfalfa, especially 
the latter, and farmers are putting it 
in wherever there is sufficient lime 
in the soil. 


eee 
Bees Being In spite of Court 
Barred from decisions to the 
Cities and Townscontrary, quite a 
number of ordi- 


nances have been 
passed of late in various cities and 
towns, forbidding the keeping of 
bees within the corporation limits. 
Such an ordinance is in effect in 
Washington, D. C. 

Here is work for the American 
Honey Producers’ League. Beekeep- 
ers should get together and supply 
enough funds to that organization so 
that it can put up a stiff fight, show- 
ing that any such ordinance, declar- 
ing that bees are a nuisance because 
they are bees, is unconstitutional. 
Complaint can be made ‘only on the 
basis that the owner of the bees has 
been careless in the management of 
them. See Arkadelphia vs.. Clark, 
52 Ark. 23: 11 S. W. 957 for a case in 
point. Several other Courts have 
handed down like decisions. 

If this thing is allowed to go on 
without a protest, it will mean that 
there will be like ordinances in cities 
and towns all over the United States 
and many beekeepers will be com- 
pelled to give up a pleasant and 


profitable pastime. 
eee 


The first is the 
Southern Beekeep- 
ing States’ Federa- 
tion to be held at Vicksburg, Miss.., 
October 30 and 31. This is one of the 
most important meetings of the year. 
Problems of producing and shipping 
bees and queens will be discussed by 
able speakers. Vicksburg, that grand 
old city, “The Gilbralter of the Con- 
federacy,’ welcomes you. Further 
details of the program will appear 
in the October Gleanings. 

The second is California’s Golden 
Jubilee Convention at Sacramento, 


Two Important 
Meetings 
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November 7 to 10. The California 
State Beekeepers’ Association will 
play host to this annual conference 
of the American Honey Producers’ 
League, the American Honey Insti- 
tute and the Apiary Inspectors of 
America. 

J. E. Eckert and his committee on 
arrangements are working hard to 
make this a successful meeting. This 
will be an exceptional opportunity 
to see the West, to take in the San 
Francisco Fair, to enjoy the Confer- 
ence and to meet beekeepers from 
over the continent. 

eee 

Honey Prices There seems to be 
for 1939 a general agree- 

ment among buy- 
ers and producers alike that the crop 
of honey this year, in the general ag- 
gregate, is much less than last year, 
and that there may be an increase in 
the price of honey in car lots. Both 
producers and buyers feel that too 
high a price for a short time would 
result in a slump sooner or later. 
There seems to be a general feeling 
that a fair price, in advance over 
that of last year, should be asked, 
and it is apparent that buyers are 
willing to pay it. Late rains may pro- 
long alfalfa and sweet clover yields 
in some localities. 

There has been a severe drouth in 
the Eastern States, especially in New 
England and almost a complete fail- 
ure of the honey crop in California, 
the like of which has not been exper- 
ienced for many years. At this writ- 
ing the Inter-Mountain areas report 
some carry-over with light to fair 
crop. The bulk of the honey this year 
will come from the white and sweet 
clover areas in Western Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas, though in some 
areas in these states the crop has 
been light. In only a few places has 
a good yield been reported. 

Last year a number of beekeepers 
reported bumper crops. When that 
impression from a few gets abroad, 
the market is almost sure to slump; 
then when the real facts are known, 
it is hard to get the price up again. 
Beekeepers who get a “bumper crop” 
should remember that there are oth- 
ers nearby who had only a light yield 
or almost no crop at all. At two or 
three of the recent conventions a 
few beekeepers reported bumper 
crops. The thing for such chaps to 
do is to keep still and wait until the 
market seeks its level, 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, August 4. 


Weather: There is 
little of interest to say 
about the weather at 
this time. In the moun- 
tains there is an occa 
sional thunder show- 
er—in the valleys sun 
shine day after day 
with occasional days 
too warm for comfort. 
Along the coast there is some fog in the 
early part of the day. The dry weather 
of the past winter has had its effeet in 
making short crops of honey in many 
parts of the state. 

Conditions: To attempt to report our 
crop conditions is almost out of the ques 
tion. To say more than that we must 
wait until a later date. To give any in- 
telligent report of the honey production 
for 1939 would be a mere guess. We 
know that some locations are giving a 
crop while others are producing nothing 
this year. There has been quite a satis- 
factory production of wild flower honey 
in some of the mountain districts. Bees 
in the cotton are not doing as well as ex 
pected. There is danger of too many bees 
in the lima bean districts, judging by the 
way they are moving in so early in the 
season. The star thistle is disappointing. 
However there is an oceasional district 
where the flow is good at this time; oth 
ers are reported drying up. 

Bears: Reports are still coming in of 
damage to apiaries by bears. Bears are 
protected by law in all parts of California 
so there is little a beekeeper can do to 
protect his bees. The electrified fence is 
recommended but the expense has pre 
vented many beekeepers from attempt- 
ing to protect his interests in that way. 
Now that he ean estimate his loss he can 
see that he might have been better off 
by trying the fences. 

“Market: The honey market is picking 
up in places. There is a good demand 
for sage and orange but unfortunately 
the crop of both is short. 

Exposition Exhibit: The fine exhibit 
of bees and honey of the California 
State Beekeepers’ Association at the 
Golden Gate Exposition on Treasure Is- 
land continues to attract much interest. 
From morning to closing time there is 
x erowd admiring the artistic display of 
honey and the live bee demonstration in 
two glass hives with a runway into the 
gardens of the fair. The bees may be 





seen leaving the hives for the gar- 
dens and returning loaded with nectar 
and pollen. 

The beekeepers had in mind when go- 
ing to the great expense of the exhibit 
the hope of interesting the general pub- 
lic in bees and honey. This is being ae 
complished but best of all are the lessons 
being learned by the beekeepers along 
the line of better beekeeping and the 
better preparation of honey for the mar- 
kets.—Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 

eee 
COLORADO, Aug. 2. 


Weather: Spring, always the time of 
new life, vigor and optimism, with a 
smile gave us a promise of abundance. 
Alternating showers and sunshine were 
nursing plants and sprouting seed. We 
were looking forward to a season of full 
storehouses. 

As the blossomtime came old man 
weather turned the tables and handed 
us a different kind of a cocktail, made up 
of frosts, heat and drying winds, accom 
panied by weevils and_ grasshoppers, 
which all contributed to poor and nee- 
tarless blossoms. The extensive drouth of 
June and July extended to every corer 
of the state. Streams and springs, as nev 
er before, became dry. Eastern Colorado 
had the driest June in 51 years. Some re- 
lief came at the end of July. A frost, gen- 
eral in eharacter, hit the mountain dis 
tricts June 18th to 19th and played hav 
oe with various crops. In San Luis Val 
ley, where the temperature went as low 
22 degrees F., extensive damage was 
inflicted to most of the crops. Alfalfa 
and sweet clover froze down to the 
ground in places. Even as late as July 8 
a light frost was observed in this moun 
tain valley. 

Crop Conditions: It is hard to estimate 
the new honey crop before it is in the 
cans, but the present indications are that 
#u very short crop will be harvested as a 
whole. On the eastern slope, little or no 
surplus has been stored. Many beekeepers 
have gone through every motion neces 
sary to produce a crop of honey, except 
that of extracting. On the western slope 
the situation is generally better but 
spotted. A very moderate flow has been 
in progress in San Luis Valley since the 
plants recuperated from the freeze, but 
as this flow was delayed several weeks, 
only a small surplus can be expected 
here. 
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The short crop, which appears certain 
at this time, may be a blessing in dis- 
guise to those who hold a large carry-ov- 
er of honey from 1938. They should be 
able to dispose of it without difficulty 
and at a better price than that now pre- 
vailing—G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colo. 

eee 
SOUTH DAKOTA, July 31. 


Weather: The weath- 
er started off rather 
despairingly in the 
spring for lack of rain, 
but after the yellow 
sweet clover had start- 
ed to bloom rains came 
and have been dab- 
bling along ever since. 
At this date, contrary 
last several years, there is con- 
siderable soil moisture. Though the yel- 
low blossom has long since gone to seed, 
the white blossom sweet clover continues 
to bloom profusely. Temperatures are 
high for heavy nectar secretion, and 
there has been an absence of searing hot 
winds. The bees are really winging in 
with the plunder. 

Honey Crop: Many colonies have al- 
ready stored 150 pounds surplus and by 
existing conditions our honey flow should 
last a couple weeks or more, bringing our 
colony average to or near 100 pounds. 
In some localities this has been our best 
crop season for several years with more 
than usual clover acreage due to con- 
servation practices under A.A.A. promo- 
tion. Some beekeepers are setting up new 
equipment and others have begun extraet- 
ing to make room for the incoming nec 
tar. 

We don’t know what prices will be 
when the new crop goes on the market, 
but we see no sensible reason for lower- 
ing them in any ease. Honey prices are 
already lower than prices of other whole- 
some natural foods considered on a com- 
parative food value basis. 

Miscellaneous: A good deal has been 
and written about such standard 
of bee equipment as ten-frame 
hive bodies, movable frames, and radial 
extractors as being inventions of im- 
importance to modern, efficient 
beekeeping. But why ignore the impor- 
tance of the standard metal cover? There 
is one of the most versatile pieces of 
bee equipment, and quite as essential as 
any of the others. For instance, it is an 
ideal stand upon which to set supers 
when tearing down a hive, as every 
beekeeper knows. Also, one can be picked 
off an adjoining hive and used for a 
seat when examining brood chambers. 
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All during the summer they are an ab- 
solute weather protector to the hive. By 
raising them and placing them “ski-gog- 
ly” with the flanges resting on the four 
corners of the inner cover, with the es- 
eape hole of the inner cover open, you 
have a ventilating arrangement that is 
keen, practical, and, I believe, ample. I 
have found on hot days under this ar- 
rangement there is a continuous current 
of air being drawn down through the 
inner cover escape hole by the bees 
fanning at the bottom board entrance. 
This continuous current of air must help 
measurably in cooling the hive and 
drawing off moisture as evaporated from 
the nectar. In spring and fall the metal 
covers are dropped down to regular po- 
sition so as to prevent escape of colony 
warmth. 

In winter the metal cover reaches the 
zenith of its importance when used as a 
top-entrance. It saves the keeper time and 
labor when packing, and along with am- 
ple stores and young queens, is the best 
insurance against winter loss and dwin- 
dling colonies in spring. To give up the 
advantages of the metal cover would 
be to give up the thought of modern, 
profitable beekeeping.—J. F. Norgren, 
Junius, 8. D. 

eee 

WESTERN MONTANA, July 28. 

Weather: Our spring and early sum 
mer was very near identical with Wy- 
cming’s last report. Snow appeared here 
on the mountains about the middle of 
July. Our thermometer registered 34 de 
grees. Some places reported frost. The 
latter half of July has been very warm. 
I was 150 miles from home the other day 
and ran into 104 degrees temperature. 
Up in Flathead Valley 100 miles from 
here after a truckload of cans it was also 
very hot. We have more irrigation water 
than last year and weather conditions are 
much better. 

Market: The local honey market is 
very much the same as last year—may- 
be some slower. But we find many places 
stocked with poor honey that doesn’t 
move. One store sent back to the whole- 
sale house the last two shipments because 
quality was so poor they could not sell 
it to their trade. This cheap honey has 
been retarding honey sales. 

Prospects: The honey flow during the 
first half of the season was one-half to 
two-thirds short and prospects looked 
discouraging. There were plenty of flow- 
ers but day after day the bees would not 
make a pound of honey. During the last 
two weeks prospects have been improv- 
ing and bees are making very nice honey 
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but in no way approaching a bumper 
crop. In some parts of the state I have 
heard of 12 pounds in a day. Five pounds 
seems to be the limit here with the sec 
ond erop of alfalfa being cut. 

Miscellaneous: Early in the season we 
thought we could now report bee in- 
spection in this sta But now we believe 
it will take more honey producers to 
work out a program along cooperative 
lines. Two of my nearest beekeepers 
were very badly hit with foulbrood. 1 
don’t know how they checked it, proba- 
bly with fire. At present they have a 
large percentage of hives with no supers. 
Foulbrood is also bad in other parts of 
the state. 

Swarming and becoming 
queenless have been some of our worst 
troubles. We have had a very poor price 
on hay and many fields have been left 
for sced, Because of hot weather alfalfa 
failed to produce seed and farmers are 
being foregd to cut it for hay. 

Some of the clovers have been affect- 
ed by a midget that dries up the bloom. 
I don’t know how extensive this has 
been. If this midget affects the alsike 
clover it could hurt our honey flow here. 
Grasshoppers and other insects have been 
numerous but not much damage is re 
ported. 

At this time I can’t give an encourag 
ing report. It looks like rain and our 
second honey flow is coming into its 
peak in a few days. But we are hoping 
for a fair honey flow.—Parson Pile, Cor 
vallis, Montana. 
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WISCONSIN, July 28. 

Because of unusual 
ly good growing condi 
tions in the fall of 
1938 and the moisture 
conditions this past 
spring, Wisconsin bee- 
keepers throughout 
most of the State are 
enjoying a good sea- 
son and the bees are 
bringing in a fairly good surplus of hon- 
ey. From reports so far received, there is 
no reason to suppose that the crop is un- 
usually large, but it is nice to know that 
every beekeeper will have a_ surplus 
erop. No estimates have been received 
as to the colony average. The honey flow 
has practically ceased now, due to the 
drying up of plants. There has been a 
decided lack of moisture for the past 
month. The honey is of good color and 
good flavor and of much heavier body 
than that of 1938. 

The Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual summer meeting 
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at Madison, July 20. One of the unusual 
features of this meeting was the large 
number of ladies present. The beekeepers 
seem to be getting more and more in the 
habit of bringing their wives to these 
perhaps the wives have 
tuken over and are now bringing the 
men, 

It was indeed a pleasure to have our 
old friend, E. R. Root, present again and 
to note that he has lost none of his abil- 
ity to carry on the gospel of beekeeping. 
A number of other visitors came from 
out of the State, including Mr. Gill and 
Dr. Milum of Illinois, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelley of Kentucky. Holding a large 
meeting in the midst of a honey flow is 
a risky matter, but beekeepers came in 
from all parts of the State, and although 
the ladies became separated from the 
men in their effort to attend an unher- 
alded tea at the Governor’s mansion, we 
hope their feet have become rested and 
they will have better luck at some future 
time.—H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 


meetings,—-or 


eee 
TEXAS, August 1. 


The weather for Ju 
lly brought relief to 
the drouth of more 
than a year, however 
the rain came too late 
to allow the bees to 
collect anything but 
winter stores over nivst 
of Texas. In many 
places the rains have 
been ample to insure a honey flow from 
cotton or from fall-blooming native 
plants. During the month many who 
owned large numbers of colonies moved 
either to the northern states or to parts 
of Texas where water and some little 
food could be procured. In this way the 
foresighted beekeeper saved many colo- 
nies from starvation. The mortality 
among colonies belonging to small bee- 
keepers is enormous. With the present 
indication of good bee pasturage during 
parts of August, September, and October, 
many beekeepers are now at work pre- 
paring for putting their bees in the best 
of condition as rainfall during the fall 
and winter generally indicates a honey 
flow the next spring. 

Miscellaneous: The Texas beekeepers 
will celebrate Texas Honey Week Octo- 
ber 22-29. Already plans are on foot for 
displays and special meetings. San An- 
tonio will inaugurate the week by a lec- 
ture at the Witte Museum. A down-town 
window display will emphasize the use 
of honey in the home. Stores dealing in 
honey are promising to put on special 
exhibits. Waxahachie has planned for 4 
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special celebration for that part of the 
State. 

The response of the honeybees to rain 
after such a long period of drouth was 
very remarkable. Within 24 hours after 
the rain began many of the desert plants 
had come into bloom. Lycium Berlandieri 
(Wild Matrimony Vine) was the first 
to open. This was followed by the various 
rain lilies and white brush opened its 
blooms a few hours later. The bees acted 
as if there were a heavy honey flow. 
The air was full of workers all trying 
to find the belated honey flow. These 
desert plants bloomed but a short time 
and gave the seale colonies only a very 
slight increase in weight. The bees then 
commenced to bring in water. Plants 
blooming later were mostly of pollen- 
bearing varieties and the bees have 
amused themselves storing great quanti- 
ties of pollen. So far fall brood-rearing 
has not begun to any great extent. With 
the showers that continue and the many 
plants coming in bloom it is to be ex- 
pected that a large fall field foree will 
be raised.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


eee 

VANCOUVER ISLAND, August 1. 

Weather: Beekeepers on this Island are 
not very sanguine about results this sea- 
son. Spring opened with weather very 
favorable but in June we had dark days, 
much rain and that continued with 
short intermissions of sunshine till past 
the middle of July, so that brood rear- 
ing came to a standstill in many hives 
and it was necessary to feed some stocks 
up to the end of June. 

Crop Conditions: Our main honey flow 
after fruit blossom and maple is from 
fireweed which grew profusely because 
of so much rain, flowered early, but is 
now nearly over, and supers are still half 
empty. The early promise of a favorable 
spring seems unlikely of fulfillment, un- 
less with those beekeepers who have 
colonies situated that the bees can 
reach the fireweed on the higher moun- 
tains where it usually affords a late hon- 


sO 


ey flow. 
Bears: Around Cowichan Lake area 
bears are often very troublesome,: but 


this year, so far, we have not heard of 
depredations. The writer had a lot of 
trouble a few seasons back. A big brown 
bear came out of the woods nightly and 
made a wreck of hives and supers each 
time. Her career was stopped by a 
friend with a rifle who stretched about 
40 yards of black linen thread across the 
bears’ trail and hid himself at the end of 
the thread, with it looped around his ear, 
and waited. Just at midnight a tug 
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came on the thread, and quickly the 
rifle rang out and the bear turned for the 
woods badly wounded, with dogs trailing 
her through the rugged bush country in 
the darkness. She was at last killed 
about dawn—miles away from the apiary. 

Passing of Mrs. Greenwood: We Van- 
couver Island beekeepers have to ex- 
press our appreciation for the unselfish 
services rendered by the late Mrs. F. A. 
Greenwood whose facile pen has usually 
written these notes. For a number of 
yars Mrs. Greenwood was the Secretary 
of the Vancouver Island Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation and it was largely by her ef- 
forts that beekeeping on this Island has 
reached the present point of success, She 
was the daughter of a west of England 
clergyman and possessed a gracious per- 
sonality and a mind well stored with bee 
lore, which she loved to give out. We un 
derstand she died in her sleep on July 
15, and leaves a husband, two daughters 
and a son to mourn her loss. To them, 
all who knew Mrs. Greenwood will ex- 
press their sympathy.—T. H. Maynard, 
Lake Cowichan, B. C. 


eee 
ONTARIO, August 2. 

Someone has_ said 
that anticipation is us- 
ually about as satisfy 
ing as realization, and 
while this may be true 
of some things, it 
hardly works out 100% 
perfect when applied 
to a honey crop. 
ms When I sent in notes 
on July 3, I stated that prospects were 
good for a normal crop. Today, August 
2, we have to report that those prospects 
did not materialize and instead of a nor- 
mal crop, locally we have but about half 
of last year’s yield. Of course, it is only 
fair to admit that last year’s crop was 
as much above the average as this year’s 
crop is below that average. 

Weather: Long continued drouth is re- 
sponsible for the small crop here and in 
many parts of the Province, and the 
clover stopped yielding a few days after 
I stated that prospects appeared good 
for a normal crop. This drouth was gen 
eral over much of southern and eastern 
Ontario while to the west and northwest, 
in counties near Georgian Bay and Lake 
Huron, rains were numerous and crops of 
honey good in those parts. Locally, the 
drouth continued right up to the last 
week in July and at that time prospects 
looked bad for next year’s clover as 
farmers reported that the spring seeding 
of alfalfa and alsike was getting badly 
scorched. But during the last week two 
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inches of rain has fallen and any clover 
that was still alive when rains came, 
should come all right. 

There is almost no buckwheat here in 
York County this year, at least in loeali- 
ties where we have our bees. A seeding 
with almost no rain to hinder operations 
is one reason for this shortage as buck- 
wheat is often sown on ground that 
could not be got ready for other grain in 
the early spring. Then again much 
ground is usually broken up and worked 
later on for buckwheat, but this’ year 
the ground was so dry that it was im 
possible to get it ready in time for sow- 
ing. In Victoria County there is the us 
ual acreage of buckwheat but up there 
where we have some bees, the heavy 
rains did not materialize. However, the 
most of the buckwheat looks fair and 
with rains in the near future, it should 
give a crop of honey. 

Prices: Prices for honey locally are in 
a chaotie condition as some extracted 
early expecting a good crop and dumped 
honey on the market at very low prices. 
We are holding our prices higher than 
what is being asked in loeal groceries 
and consequently sales are lower than 
usual. But we sell quite a large quantity 
each year to farmers and city dwellers 
who bring their own containers and take 
from 50 to 200 pounds each. We are 
charging the same as we did last year 
with no complaints so far. Honey is of 
good quality although not quite on a par 
with last years’ crop which was above 
normal in many ways, as to density and 
flavor. 

While this was the off-year for bass- 
wood (most of them are “‘off-years” in 
so far as yielding nectar is concerned) 
yet the few trees that bloomed yielded 
enough to give a pronounced basswood 
flavor. With the honey flow ending so 
abruptly, naturally it was a bad season 
for comb honey as we had hundreds of 
sections partly filled when the flow 
stopped almost over-night. In Victoria 
County where we have some bees we had 
quite a large acreage of sweet clover be 
ing left for seed. So we hurriedly got a 
load of bees ready at our comb-honey 
apiary and the boys moved them 60 miles 
spending the night on the trip as heavy 
rains delayed them. 

Two lays later, we went up with over 
700 partly filled sections with visions of 
seeing them filled rapidly with honey 
from the adjacent sweet clover fields. 
No more rain came. The hot days follow- 
ing stopped all nectar secretion and we 
had the work of moving almost for noth- 
ing. We brought the sections back again, 
many of them in the same condition as 
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when we moved them, and now some of 
these same seetions are being filled out 
from second-crop alfalfa right in the 
same spot they were first moved. from ! ! 
A foolish move, no doubt, but last year 
the sweet clover yielded abundantly in 
Victoria County and how was I to know 
that it would be a dud this year? Sweet 
clover, we are told, yields best during 
very hot weather out in the western 
provinces and in the northern states as 
well, I presume. But in this part of On- 
tario at least, I never saw a heavy flow 
of nectar from sweet clover unless we 
had lots of moisture in the ground and 
the temperature was below 90. In fact, 
it yields best here when the mereury is 
between 75 and 80. 

With only a medium crop in Ontario 
there should be no panie to sell honey 
at such ridiculously low prices as many 
obtained last year. The western crop 
will have quite a bearing on the market 
without a doubt, and at this date we 
have received no reports from that part 
of Canada. Well, a smaller honey crop 
means less work, so we will try and ex 
tract a bit of comfort from that source. 
Personally, I have more than usual to do 
in the way of chores, as our mink crop is 
above normal this year—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 

eee 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Aug. 1. 

Weather: No charge 
worthy of mention has 
taken place so far as 
weather is concerned 
since our last letter. 
A few very warm days 
hastened the drying- 
up of the blossoms on 
the sage, sumac and 
wild buckwheat, Ex- 
cept in favored spots such as low sandy 
washes that hold the moisture, there will 
be no more nectar from these sources 
this season. A few thunder showers on 
the higher mountains helped to cool the 
atmosphere, but even these are much 
less frequent than we would wish. Alfal- 
fa in the seed-growing districts and the 
athol in the Imperial and Coachella Val 
levs is yielding a little. 

Honey Crop: The crop over Southern 
California has been very disappointing. 
Beekeepers with big strong colonies who 
moved to the orange got some surplus. 
Light, weak colonies did well to fill up. 
These same beekeepers with strong eol- 
onies who moved to the wild buck- 
wheat—white sage ranges again got 
a little surplus. apiaries that 
were not moved have made no surplus 
and are light in stores for winter. Of 
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these latter there are hundreds, yes thou- 
sands in Southern California. What of 
their future? That the migratory bee- 
keeper has fared best over much of the 
Southland during the past several years 
there is no question. Once in a while 
these stay-at-home fellows sell out, but 
by far the larger per cent stay on year 
after year. One of these times a good sea 
son will overtake them and they will be 
able to fill all of their empty hives and 
make a erop of honey and be all “pepped 
up” for a few years again. We heard a 
man say many that this was 
“The greatest country to hope in”, that 
he ever saw. And it still holds good. 


Market: There has been a brisk de- 
mand for the orange honey at prices 
about one cent a pound above last year’s 
price. While the demand for the sage- 
buekwheat seems active the buyers are 
attempting to buy by the case instead 
of by the pound as has been the custom 
down through the years. We think that 
it is just about time that the beekeepers 
themselves take a hand in some of this 
fixing of methods that concern their own 
livelihood. If a ease of honey weighed 
100 pounds instead of 120 pounds the 
question of a price of $4.50 per case 
would not be misleading the beekeeper 
into thinking that he is getting four 
cents per pound, when in reality he is 
getting 30c per case less. Please give this 
a little thought, you fellows that are to 
meeting in Sacramento this 


vears ago 


he at the 
fall. 

Beeswax: Beeswax finds ready sale at 
prices that are all too low, considering 
the cost of production. 


Miscellaneous: The fact that the writ- 
er’s classification in Rotary is “Beekeep- 
ing”, may have much to do with our ap- 
preciation of the article on page 35 of the 
August “Rotarian”; nevertheless, the val- 
ue of the article “Please Take Care of 
the Bees”, has in our opinion an inesti- 
mable and far-reaching influence in the 
educating of people as to the real value 
of the honeybee. To people in many lines 
of endeavor, articles such as this have 
a beneficial and far-reaching influence 
in the teaching of tolerance and fore- 
bearance for our little honey-gatherers. 
Among the great masses are all too many 
unthinking people who look upon the bee 
as something that spends its life in gath- 
ering honey and stinging people. 

Many beekeepers from all parts of the 
United States, as well as from other 
countries, are forward to the 
meeting in Saeramento.—L. L, Andrews, 
Corona, Calif. 
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MANITOBA, Aug. 5. 
Weather: The month 





of June was fairly 
good for the produe- 
tion of honey and 
strong wintered-over 
colonies and = early 
packages were com- 
ing along fine but the 





beginning of July 
brought hot dry weath- 
er and this still continues. ; 

Second growth sweet clover because of 
the drouth is showing little or no growth 
and unless rain comes very soon only 
about half of last year’s crop ean be ex- 
pected. 

Market: All honey in consumer-sized 
packages is out of the hands of pro- 
ducers. The brokers have been hunting 
around for the small lots for the past 
month, There is little or nothing in 
wholesalers’ hands as far as I ean learn. 
About eight carloads of bulk honey re- 
main unsold but the owners now are not 
very anxious to sell except at a higher 
price. New honey has appeared on the 
market in but very small quantities as 
there is no hurry to extract to make 
room for the bees. There is plenty of 
super room this year. 

Miscellaneous: Bee supply men report 
the past spring’s sales fully up to normal, 
if not a little better. It is generally sup 
posed that because of low honey price 
not so many package bees were pur- 
chased but reports from the Canadian 
Customs show the value of importations 
higher than any year except 1937. The 
total for this year is given at $188,046 
for all of Canada. Manitoba is credited 
with $100,026, the highest figure of any 
previous year. This is the first year when 
the $100,000 mark was passed. 

When it is taken into consideration 
that bees were lower in price the volume 
over other years is considerable. June 
deliveries were lower than they have 
ever been, being slightly over $4000. The 
bulk of this would be money spent for 
spare queens. 

My Association queen business this 
year ran close to 3000, 25% over any 
previous year. 

The proportion of the package and 
queen business credited to Manitoba has 
shown steady growth since 1932. In that 
vear it was 30% of the bees coming into 
Canada, in 1935 it was 46%, in 1937 it 
was 52% and in 1939 it was 54%. Have 
we reached the limit? With the heavy bee 
population in our sweet clover districts 
it would seem that it has been reached. 

L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Man. 
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NEW MEXICO, August 7. 

Weather: Following a winter of heavy 
snows which in places reached a depth of 
20 feet our spring came on with no mois- 
ture whatsoever until two weeks ago, Ju- 
ly 15. However, there had been sufficient 
moisture to bring on the Dutch clovers 
and the alsike which produced a normal 
crop of honey before the rains started. 
Since the beginning of our rainy season it 
has literally poured every day now for 
two weeks and the crops are fairly jump- 
ing out of the ground. Yellow clover has 
begun to bloom and white seed clover 
will soon start. Here at this elevation our 
weather cycle is considerably later than 
in the valleys. There will probably be a 
let-up in the rains soon which will be 
necessary in order to cut hay and bind 
winter wheat which is about ready. 

Crop: The crop here in the mountains 
is the best in four years and although 
the winter losses were heavy the colonies 
here at the ranch will average better 
than three cans and there is still a month 
of honey flow to go. Our extracting must 
be done in the next three weeks as we 
will start having killing frost in another 
five to six weeks. 

Market: Our market thus far this year 
has shown a fair interest and sales are 
reasonably good. In the mountains here 
it is necessary to barter considerable of 
the crop for livestock and grains and in 
this way a better price is obtained in 
reality for the product. Prices in the 
groceries and chains is on an average 
with other states and the demand for 
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cellophane wrapped comb honey is a lit- 
tle stronger this season. 

Miscellaneous: Conditions for the com- 
ing season will be more favorable still, 
in this vicinity at least, for considerable 
sweet clover has been planted this year 
and had good enough rains to bring it to 
a good first year growth. Although the 
winters are quite severe it does not seem 
to winter-kill badly and it does bloom 
long after the killing frosts have started. 
We are extending the underground ven- 
tilator on the bee cellar this year as we 
have found that it requires a longer dis 
tance for the air to become acclimated on 
its route through the ventilator to the 
bee cellar. Our atmosphere here is so 
rarified that the conventional 150 feet 
is found from practice now of two win- 
ters to be insufficient. When building our 
cellar we made the ventilator the regular 
150 feet long without any thought as to 
what difference an altitude of nearly 
two miles would make. Although un 
doubtedly the temperature underground 
for four to five feet is the same, it ap 
pears that the rarer air takes longer to 
adjust in transit through the ventilator. 

Some thought and experimentation will 
be given to the use of the Buckeye hives 
in the future as it proves a serious handi- 
cap when it becomes necessary to move 
bees around through these mountain val 
leys in the late spring. Although I doubt 
whether the use of them will ever pr ve 
practical in this region we never will 
actually find out until we experiment a 
little.—C. A. Baltzley, Pecos, N. Mex. 








Mr. L. D. Gale, Mayville, N. Y., 85 
years of age on July 20, has been a read- 
er of Gleanings continuously since 1877, 
sixty-two years. He is the oldest bee- 
keeper in Chautauqua County. Mr. Gale 
has had enough interesting experiences 
with bees and honey to fill a book, has 
traveled extensively and has made a 
splendid contribution to the beekeeping 
industry. Our 
Mr. Gale! 


hearty congratulations, 
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Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Fishermen—Attention! 


What a break for the northern 
Michigan beekeepers and fishermen! 
Night crawlers or worms may be 
kept for three weeks by putting them 
in a 2-inch box of dirt with Spanish 
moss covered with a dampened bur- 
lap sack smeared with honey.—C. 
Smola, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Honey Cure for Anemia 


About 30 years ago a paper from 
Germany contained a report of a 
woman-tailor who was afflicted with 
anemia, or insufficient blood. For 
a long time she took medical treat- 
ments which gave no relief. Finally 
she was advised to use honey. So she 
started to use it, first in liquid form. 
This treatment improved her condi- 
tion and finally, as the report stated, 
she began to eat honey with a spoon. 
In ten months she was perfectly 
cured.—Bro. Alphonse Veith, St. 
Meinrad, Ind. 


Queens from Early Cells Best 


It has been maintained by some 
that rearing queens from swarming 
cells tends to breed a generation of 
swarmers. I do not doubt the truth 
of this argument. However, from ob- 
servation, I have evolved a theory 
that the first cells in the spring are 
good ones to use. As we all know, 
some colonies early in spring be- 
come strong before others in the 
same apiary. They build cells—not 
so much from a desire to swarm, as 
they can be discouraged from that— 
out because the bees are actually 
getting ahead of the honey flow, 
both as to population and morale. In 
my opinion we cannot obtain better 
queens than those hatched from these 
cells—the very first of the colonies 
to produce cells. We can make our 
increase, or with nuclei we can save 
some fine young queens for later in- 
crease; or use them then and there, 
or at anytime, to replace old and 
failing queens.—Chas. H. Huey, 
Waycross, Ga. 
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This was our float in the 4th of July Parade here at Mountain View. The Valley is named after 

Jim Bridger, the Frontiersman who discovered Yellowstone National Park and wintered at old 

Fort Bridger, 6 miles west of here, where the State maintains a small museum, which includes 

the original ‘‘Pony Express’’ stable built in 1858. Our live bee demonstration went over quite 

well and brought much favorable comment. This is a spendid locality for honey sales, from 
Rock Springs to Evanston.—E. C. Reed, Ranchester, Wyoming. 
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Lightning Plays Peculiar Prank 


While looking through the August 
issue of Gleanings under “Just 
News’, I noticed an article about a 
hive which was struck by lightning. 
This article reminded me of an ex- 
perience of ours a few years ago. A 
hive was struck by lightning, knock- 
ing the cover off and all four sides in 
different directions. The sides looked 
like some one had pulled the nails 
out as they were not cracked or 
broken in any way. It left all the 
frames standing upright on the bot- 
tom. The bees were unharmed.— 
Hessel Tacoma, Falmouth, Mich. 


A Bee in a Cigar Box 


One of our local 6th grade pupils 
canvassed the neighborhood for hon- 
ey customers. Returning home, he 
told his older brother that he had 
secured orders for 16 pounds. “But,” 
the brother inquired, “where do you 
intend to get the honey to fill your 
orders?” “Easy,’’ replied the young 
salesman, “I have a bee in a cigar 
box in back of the garage.’”’—C. O. A. 
Kramer, River Forest, Ill. 


Who Has Seen This? 


Several weeks ago I found one of 
my colonies queenless and gave ita 
frame of eggs and brood from better 
stock. Later they swarmed so I at 
once went into the hive and found 
21 queen cells on the frame, two of 
which had hatched. One virgin I 
found in the swarm and the other in 
the parent hive. Having other colo- 
nies to requeen I took the frame into 
the house and asked my wife to 
catch the virgins as they hatched. 
When I finished my work in the api- 
ary my wife had caught five beauti- 
ful virgins in as many cages. Waiting 
a while, keeping the frame warm, no 
more cells hatched. Using a knife I 
opened a cell and found, not a queen, 
but a hybrid from the parent colony, 
headfirst in the cell. Trying another 
cell I found the same thing, a hybrid 
headfirst in a capped queen cell. Of 
course, they were all dead. There 
were fourteen of these. Can you of- 
fer any explanation of this? They 
were all full-grown bees and it 
seemed that they had crawled into 
the cell and were sealed in.—W. L. 
Morris, West Monroe, La. 
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Colored Dentist a Bee Fan 


Northern readers may be interest- 
ed in the progress colored people are 
making in bee culture here in the 
deep South. Dr. Creigh is a promi- 
nent dentist, a civic and religious 
leader of his own race and highly re- 
garded by everyone. Since his cap- 
ture of the stray swarm that settled 
near his home bees have become 
more than a hobby with him. As he 
says he is “laying the foundation for 
old age” with bees and chickens on 
his farm just outside the city. He in- 
creases his bees, goes after stray 
swarms and buys box gums for 
transferring. His bees are inspected 
each year. He reads the bee journals, 
buys, and rears good queens and is 
very enthusiastic—Chas. H. Huey, 
Waycross, Ga. 


Destroy AFB When Found 


H. S. Rogers’ article on page 420, 
July, 1939 Gleanings, may lead some 
beekeepers to believe that they have 
AFB resistant bees or bees that clean 
up AFB. They see a few cells of dead 
larvae in one comb. Along comes a 
good honey flow and the bees cover 
the infected part of the comb for a 
time. Then the bees run low on 
stores or the beekeeper fails to give 
them a thorough inspection. He may 
even get careless and infect his en- 
tire apiary, and “pass the buck” to 
the empty thrown-out container, a 
building or a bee-tree. Keep an eye 
on AFB and if you find a cell or two 
of it burn it the same day you dis- 
cover it—A. G. Pastian, Brandon, 
S. D. 
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The following clipping was 
taken from an Eastern news- 
paper: “John Harvey Lovell, 
78 years old, internationally 
known botanist and _ scien- 
tist, died August 2. A newspaper writer 
and author of two books, ‘The Flower 
and the Bee,’ and ‘Honey Plants of 
North America,’ he reputedly owned the 
second largest collection of bees in New 
England.” A biographical sketch of Mr. 
Lovell’s life will appear in an early 
issue. 

eee 

H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, California, 
writes as follows: 1 supposed, of course, 
when writing the article in July, 1939 
Gleanings, that methyl bromide, being 
made by the Dow Chemical Company at 
Midland, Michigan, would have distri- 
bution in your area. However, it seems 
now that all of the experimental work 
with it was performed here in California 
and as a result distribution has been 
slow outside of this particular area. 1 
believe it might be a good thing if your 
people would write directly to the Dow 
Chemical Company setting forth the 
fact that beekeepers would probably use 
considerable of this product if it were 
made available for them and it is en- 
tirely possible that you might get the 
distribution of this product in your sec 
tion of the country. It is the greatest 
fumigant known at the present time and 
without question is the answer to the bee 
man’s prayer for somehing to control 
their worst pest. 

eee 

The Beekeepers of northwest Washing- 
ton, consisting of seven counties—King, 
Snohomish, Skagit, Whatcum, Island, 
Challam and San Juan, met at the City 
Park in Marysville, July 29, 1939. 

The discussion was chiefly about form- 
ing an association to clean up diseased 
apiaries. Out of this meeting was formed 
the Northwest District Beekeepers’ As 
sociation of Washington. Mr. C. A. 
Brown, State Apiary Inspector, was 
elected president; Howard O. Brown, vice 
president, and Stanley Lystad, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The purpose of the association is to 
eradicate disease which is very prevalent 
in this district, to increase the sale of 
honey, and to get the beekeepers ac- 
quainted with each other. 

We are all happy to announce that in 
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News 





the last legislature, through 
cooperation of Miss Dicker- 
son and Mr. White, who is 
supervisor of the apiary di- 


vision of the Department 
of Agriculture, Mr. C. A. Brown 
and Mr. and Mrs. Vixom, (Mrs. Vix- 
om being secretary and treasurer of 
the State Association) a two mill tax 


per pound was imposed in the form of 
the Washington State Honey Seal to be 


placed on all honey containers offered 
for retail sale. The sale of these seals 
creates a fund to employ state bee in- 
spectors. Beekeepers of the Northwest 
are very much encouraged. The outlook 
for beekeeping seems favorable.—Stan- 
ley Lystad. 
eee 


The twentieth annual convention of 
the Georgia Association will meet in 
Waycross, September 13 and 14. The 
morning session of the 13th will be given 
to the history of the association in it’s 
twenty years of existence, this being in 
charge of the charter members. The af- 
ternoon session will consist of a short 
business period and several addresses. At 
4 p. m. sharp all will migrate into the 
Okefenokee Swamp for a Free Fish Fry. 
There has been an invitation sent to Mr. 
Hamp Misell, who is an authority on 
the Okefenokee, having surveyed and 
mapped it, to give some of the facts he 
has found in his experiences. Mr. Misell 
is also a writer and beekeeper. For those 
who have never been, this trip to the 
swamp will be a great experience, as 
there is a large lake and river with boats 
available so that you may go in the 
heart of the jungle if so desired. The 
program for September 14 will feature 
several speakers on inspection, honey 
packages, different types of brood di- 
seases and general discussions, reports 
of committees and election of officers. 
The express company’s representative is 
expected to be on hand with valuable 
information for the package shippers. 
The Home Demonstration Agent and 
County Agent of Ware County (Way- 
cross) will both have something to con 
tribute. After lunch there will be the 
inspector’s report on the State disease 
situation, followed by motion pictures 
of bees. Other speakers will be called 
upon, and the installation of officers 
will end the meeting. Out-of-state speak- 

(Continued on page 591) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Are we missing a chance to adver- 
tise honey by not labeling the sixty- 
pound tins? How would a picture of 
a good-looking loaf of honey bread 
look on the can? Wouldn’t visitors to 
the honey packing plants be im- 
pressed to see “honey” written on all 
of those sixty-pound cans? How 
would attractive labels showing hon- 
ey-baked goods look on the cans in 
which honey is delivered to bakers? 
Pictures of honey-cured meats for 
the meat packers who use honey in 
the curing of their meats; honey 
candy for candy manufacturers. Let 
us keep the name “Honey” ever be- 
fore the public! 

eee 

The Institute has received letters 
from friends who are spending the 
summer in Greece and Italy. They 
write about hearing a most inspiring 
talk on honey given by Dr. Mamoun 
Abdel-Salam of Cairo, Egypt, while 
they were sailing from Brindisi to 
Piraeus on the S. S. Calitea. While in 
Rome, a clergyman from Buffalo 
dined at a table next to them. This 
man asked for honey for breakfast. 
He remarked that he must have the 
natural sweet at least once a day. 

eee 

The Institute is cooperating with 
an advertising firm that is putting 
on a large campaign to promote the 
use of honey for breakfast. 


eee 
The August issue of The Bakers’ 
Technical Digest contains an article 
“Honey in Commercial Bread Bak- 
ing’ written by L. H. Bailey and R. 
E. Lothrop. 
eee 


A successful beverage company is 
experimenting with the use of honey 
as a sweetener in a new beverage. 
According to those who are working 
with this beverage, the taste, appear- 
ance, and the keeping qualities are 
excellent. The Institute trusts that 
the public may soon be offered this 
honey-sweetened beverage. 


eee 
The American Honey Institute 
deems it a privilege to furnish the 
School of Store Service Education, 
a Division of The Richmond Profes- 
sional Institute of the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary at Richmond, Virgin- 
ia, with information on the Institute 


and Honey. 


Is there a Vocational Agricultural 
Instructor in your community? The 
Institute is furnishing material on 
honey to the agents it can reach. This 
group seems especially desirous of 
securing observation hives and those 
we have heard from are helping to 
promote a wider use of honey in 
their communities. We will appreci- 
ate it if you will send us the name 
and address of your Vocational Agri- 
cultural Instructor and your home 
economics foods instructor. 

eee 

With the next issue of Institute 
Inklings, the American Honey Insti- 
tute will introduce a new service to 
its members. The Institute’s aim is 
to make connections between buyers 
and sellers of honey and each future 
edition of this newspaper will carry 
such an aid. If you desire to have 
your name appear on a chart con- 
taining the names of members who 
have honey to sell, the amount for 
sale, the kind of honey, and a de- 
scription of the way it is packed send 
us your name and this information 
before Sept. 1. 

ees 

The Institute is very much pleased 
to have had large orders of 100 Hon- 
ey Helpings imprinted for two honey 
packing establishments. These suc- 
cessful business men realize that the 
Institute literature helps to sell 
their honey. 

eee 

A beekeeper called at the Institute 
office one day last week to tell us 
that he sold 5,000 pounds of honey 
from 50 colonies in one week and 
now wants to buy honey to keep this 
trade supplied. 

eee 

A letter from the Governor’s office 
in one of our Eastern states says: 
“We will be glad to give the affair 
(National Honey Harvest Week) and 
the time stated in your letter pub- 
licity in our State papers.” 

eee 

Inquiries have been received at 
the office of the American Honey In- 
stitute concerning where to obtain 
alfalfa honey. 

e@*ee 

The American Honey Institute has 
received two S.O.S. calls within the 
last month from bakers who desired 
honey. 
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Spinster 





The fields hereabout 
are dotted with hun- 
dreds of coils of hay. Al- 
though late for haying, 
heavy down-pours of 
rain have held up opera- 
tions for the hay-makers. 
The cry from the farmers now is,— 
“Hay, hay, everywhere, and not a 
place to sell.” 

If farmers were only able to close 
up business and quit producing 
when prices drop too low, how 
quickly a cry would go up! But, they 
must plod along, make or lose. It 
was the closing of the mills of a cer- 
tain paper-manufacturing company 
until the price of paper went up, that 
lost us our market, a paper-mill 
town. They had the same idea some 
Governments have,—lessen the sup- 
ply, and thus boost the price. 

This idea doesn’t seem to be pop- 
ular with beekeepers. They love to 
see their bees store honey in abun- 
dance, be the price low or high. Hon- 
ey may be stored easily, and must 
sell sometime. Seldom do they get 
rid of their colonies because of low 
prices. None of them aim‘to be mil- 
lionaires, anyway, and if one should 
attain wealth, it is almost a miracle. 
Millionaires are plodders who used 
their heads, yet nevertheless kept on 
plodding until they succeeded, at 
least the better class of them are. 
Those who are plutocrats because of 
inherited wealth are often not so de- 
serving. Bees store for the young 
ones they leave to inherit, but let 
humans think well before doing this. 
Do as the bees do, if they must leave 
their wealth,—teach their young the 
way to work, and thus the real value 
of that trust. But, at all costs, make 
them strong enough to shift for 
themselves should the need arise. 

Some time ago, I told of telling a 
certain hay-fever sufferer, a lady, to 
try using dark honey, gathered when 
hay-fever is worst. Well, she did, and 
it relieved her greatly. 

Our honey and our honey-bees 
have as yet scarcely begun to come 
into their own. Let us use what Hol- 
lywood promoters do in making and 
keeping a “Star” really great. And 
that is plenty of publicity, publicity 
plus, if possible, in boosting our 
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Jane Says: 





product. Let ours not be 
“fake” brands either, 
but sincere, honest-to- 
goodness boosting. 

Bees and honey must 
come into their own, 
prove their own worth 
in medicine and health. As yet only 
the thin edge of the wedge has been 
inserted in beginning to drive the 
truth home. Bee-venom, useful in 
many forms of rheumatism, arthritis, 
etc.; Honey, wholesome, health-pro- 
moting food for both babies and 
adults; Honey, with plenty of pollen- 
filled cells, for hay-fever; Honey, a 
cosmetic, a healing lotion; Of course 
we've only just begun. I stoutly be- 
lieve that vee-venom may be the 
answer to what cancer experts in 
research work are trying so hard to 
find with which to combat cancer 
and cancerous growths. Has anyone, 
I wonder, tried its effect upon those 
ever-multiplying cells? 

And now in Canada, (mark that!) 
in Manitoba, to be explicit, certain 
research is being conducted to find 
just what species of pollen produces 
hay-fever. A woman again—more 
power to her—a Dr. Margaret G. 
Dudley, expert botanist of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, is beginning 
the arduous task of searching out, 
aided by officials of the Manitoba 
Medical School, to find the Who’s 
Who in the hay-fever allergens. The 
funds are being supplied by the 
Banting Research Institute of Toron- 
to. The members of the meteorologi- 
cal service are catching the pollen 
specimens on slides for examination. 


A woman, note well, a WOMAN, 
again takes the place where she be- 
longs,—the lead. 


Yes, we are only beginning to find 
out the wonderful uses of honey, its 
content, and its makers, When Dr. 
Dudley achieves success, we will 
know the most sneeze-producing 
kind of pollen, and we, by producing 
that plant, letting our bees work 
upon it, then feeding that honey to 
hay-fever sneezers, cure the disease. 
Is that logical or is it only nonsense? 
Surely that pollen allergen must 
cure as well as cause this trouble- 
some disease.—Spinster Jane. 
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We All Have Some 
“Ego” 


This past week while 
attending a state bee 
meeting a beekeeper, 
in the course of our 
conversation said, “I 
always read your 
‘Talks’ first’ ”. I said, 
“Do you really? I’m 
glad to know some- 
one reads them.” Of 
course his remark ap- 
pealed to my “ego”. 

About a year ago I met a commercial 
beekeeper at a state meeting and his 
remarks were anything but complimenta- 
ry. He accused me of being too local or 
provincial in the type of beekeeping in- 
formation handed out in my “Talks”, and 
I had to admit that he was right, in part, 
at least. He took me down a peg or two. 

[ do appreciate constructive criticism, 
in fact I thrive on it, if presented in the 
right way. 

Varied Beekeeping Conditions 

As I talk with beekeepers from over 
the country I realize, more than ever, 
how certain locations or regions differ 
from others. Even within a small or re- 
stricted area there may be varied condi- 
tions. It seems apparent that types of 
soil have more to do with nectar secre 
tion than most of us suspect. Then too, 
weather conditions, especially rainfall, or 
lack of it affect nectar secretion. 

The Mystery of Nectar 

The above is the title of a series of ar- 
ticles that appeared recently in the 
American Bee Journal and I wish to give 
a little space here to a brief resume of 
these articles, as the points made by the 
author, R. G. MeLaughlin, Melbourne, 
Australia, may throw some light on our 
problems: 

(a) “The plant takes out of sap the 
elements it requires for forming flow- 
ers and especially nitrogenous 
compounds and exeretes superfluous car- 
bohydrates as nectar, after first storing 
them up as starch in its tissues.” 

(b) “Anything such as manuring with 
potash which favor carbohydrate produc- 
tion will encourage nectar secretion. A 
soil rich in potassium compounds, for ex 
ample, a good potato country should also 
be a good nectar soil.” 

(c) “Life of a plant is 


seeds, 


divided into 





M. J. Deyell, Editor. 
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Beginners 





two parts: (1) grow 
ing time, (2) flower 
ing time. During 
growing time the 
plant stores up starch 
that is converted in 
to nectar when it 
begins to flower.” 

(d) “A wet grow 
ing time and a dry 
flowering time favor 
nectar secretion.” 

(e) “Heavy rain 
may stop or diminish 
nectar secretion and 
especially when continued rain is heavy 
enough to promote growth in flowering 
plant.” 

(f) “Anything that checks growth will 
cause substances to accumulate in the 
plant and thus encourage nectar secretion 
and anything that promotes growth dur 
ing the flowering time will draw these 
substances away to be used up in grow 
ing and thus will diminish nectar secre 
tion.” 

In certain areas this past season, no 
tably in parts of western Ohio, heavy 
rains occurred during the blooming peri 
od of honey plants and such conditions 
apparently prevented many beekeepers 
from securing normal crops. 

Alfalfa is Changing the Picture 

Not only do soil and weather condi 
tions play a part in the production of 
nectar but the ever-changing crop rota- 
tion may change the beekeeping picture 
in a relatively short time. 

You beekeepers in the central states, 
especially Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Wisconsin have noticed the on- 
ward march of alfalfa during the past 
deeade. It appears to be secreting con- 
siderable nectar under favorable condi- 
tions. It follows the white sweet clover 
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and where the second cutting of alfalfa 
is left for seed it may give some honey 
during August and September. This 
means a long drawn-out honey flow that 
will result in the brood chambers being 
well filled for winter. The honey is white 
and the flavor is pleasing. And so, those 
who are favored with alfalfa should be 
thankful. 

A few years ago during the first week 
in August I sent our boys out after a 
load of supers above escapes in western 
Ohio. The boys reported a heavy honey 
flow and almost a half a bushel of bees 
filled with nectar at each of the hive 
entrances. We had run out of supers, so 
had to extract some filled combs as 
quickly as possible in order to get empty 
supers to put on. I canvassed the fields 
around that apiary and could find noth- 
ing for the bees to work on but alfalfa. 
We visited that apiary on August 12 to 
put on a load of supers with wet combs 
and no robbing resulted. Most of the su- 
pers put on at that time were filled. 

Some years ago in that same area the 
main flow stopped about July 25 and a 
load of wet combs would have caused a 
serious case of robbing. This shows how 


eonditions in any area may and do 

change. 

One May Move an Apiary But Not a 
Farm 


Some of you beginners who read these 
lines will some day be large commercial 
beekeepers so please keep in-mind this 
paragraph heading. The beekeeper has a 
decided advantage over the farmer when 
it comes to meeting changing weather 
and crop conditions. The beekeeper can 
move his bees to a location where favor- 
able nectar conditions prevail but a 
farmer cannot move his farm. 

How to Meet Crop Failures 

In some sections of the country the 
honey crop is short. This is discouraging, 
especially for those who are depending on 
new honey to supply their trade. For 
such there is one consolation: No labor 
is needed for harvesting the crop. How- 
ever, beekeepers who have developed a 
honey market should by all means buy 
honey to supply their trade. If beekeep- 


ers in “short crop” areas would buy 
honey from beekeepers in heavy or 
normal crop areas to supply the nor- 


mal demand, how much better off our 


industry would be. What a_ shame 
it is, in an area where the crop is 
avy, to dump perfectly good honey 


the market at sacrifice prices, when, 
im\another section of the country where 
ti.@ crop is short, people are actually ask- 
iv for honey but can’t get it. 
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Roadside Stands 

Hundreds of tons of honey are sold 
from roadside stands. It is well to have 
one or two approach signs at either side 
of the main honey stands to let tourists 
know that they are nearing a honey 
stand. There should be space at the side 
of the road to park near the stand while 
making the  purehases. Beekeepers 
throughout the country should have at 
tractive roadside stands that will appeal 
to the thousands of tourists visiting both 
the fairs, East and West. 

Apiary Work During September 

It is well to examine all colonies this 
month while bees are still working. In 
some regions bees store surplus. Ample 
comb space should be given. It is during 
this month a large percentage of the bees 

(Continued on page 593) 








The lettering on the honey sign should be large 
enough to attract attention. 











Asked and 


Uniting Two Colonies 





Question.—I want to unite 


two weak colonies (both have 
queens) that are now about 100 
feet apart. If I do this during 
the day, won't the bees that are 
in the field go back to the old 
stand? Or even if itiis done at night, wouldn't 
they go back to the old stand next day !—F 


M. Lawrence, Virginia. . 5 

Answer.—Set one hive, with bottom 
board removed, on top of the other late 
in the evening, placing a newspaper be- 
tween the colonies. It is well to punch a 
few holes with a lead pencil through the 
newspaper to admit ventilation to the 
colony in the upper hive. Some bees from 
the colony that is moved may drift back 
to the original location. If no hive or 
semblance of a hive is left on the former 
location, the bees that drift back will 
fly around for a while and then return 
to the new location. Some years ago we 
moved a large apiary a short distance, 
about 200 feet. We made it a point to 
leave nothing on the old location that 
looked like a hive. The moving was done 
in the evening. The following morning 
quite a number of the old bees returned 
to the old location, but not finding any 
hives to enter, they circled around a bit 
and then returned to the new location. 

How to Prevent Syrup from Crystallizing 

Question What can you put into a mixture 
of sugar and water used to feed bees to keep 
the syrup from crystallizing !—Harold I. Daily, 
Texas. z ; ie 

Answer.—You can use tartaric acid in 
sugar syrup to prevent the syrup from 
erystallizing in the combs. You should 
use about % ounce of tartaric acid for 
each 25 pounds of sugar used in making 
the syrup. At one time when we fed 
sugar syrup to bees in the fall, we used 
tartaric acid, mainly to prevent the 
syrup from granulating over the holes 
in the feeder ean while the bees were 
taking the syrup. 

Cleansing Hands and Hive Tool 

Question. What kind of soap is best for 
cleansing the hands and hive tool in going from 
one colony to another?—Joseph Kimenhour, 
Pennsylvania. ; ; 

Answer.—Lava soap is suitable for 
cleaning one’s hands. Bichloride tablets, 
about eight tablets to a gallon of water, 
makes a good disinfectant for hands and 
hive tool. 

Honey and Pollen Carried Over in Brood 

Chamber 

Question—I would like to know how to 
dispose of old honey and polien that has been 
in the brood chamber for two winters? The 
bees do not seem to use it.—William L. But- 
ton, New York : 7 

Answer.—We do not consider this a 


serious situation. It ig well to have an 
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Answered 


ample amount of honey at 
all times of the year. Some- 
times, during a severe dearth 
of nectar and pollen, the 
bees will use up what pre- 
viously appeard to be a su- 
per-abundance of honey and pollen. We 
have found that honey in food chambers 
will sometimes granulate. When it does 
granulate, it becomes liquid during the 
hot summer months. The heat necessary 
for brood rearing in the brood chamber 
helps to liquefy the granulated honey 
and makes it available for the bees. 
Disinfecting Hive Parts 
Question.—Could a use bee 
ment that has come in contact with 
fected with foulbrood? It is good 
and I wonder if there is any 
could be used safely.—Fred W. 
lahoma. 
Answer. 








person equip 
bees in 
equipment 
way that it 
Fischer, Ok 





You ean disinfect hive parts 
by submerging them in boiling water for 
20 minutes. Be sure, however, that the 
water is boiling and that hive parts are 
kept submerged in the water at least 20 
minutes. A longer time would do no 
harm. beekeepers use a gasoline 
blow torch for charring the insides of 
hives that have come in contact with 
diseased bees. Others paint the insides 
of the hives with gasoline and then touch 
a match to it. Fire is a good disinfectant. 
Do Bees See in the Dark? 
Question.—How do manage to get 


about in the dark hive? they see ?—wWil 
liam Graber, F'orida 


Answer.—Bees have no provision for 


Some 


bees 
Can 


seeing in the dark. At night in their 
hives, their keen senses of smell and 
touch enable them to find their way 


from place to place when necessary. Of 
course, during the daytime the hive is 
not in a state of total darkness. When 
they fly out, light is necessary to en- 
able them to find their way since, when 
on the wing, the sense of sight seems to 
he needed as well as the sense of smell.— 
W. J. Nolan, Acting in Charge Division 
of Bee Culture, Beltsville, Md. 
How to Add Supers 

Questicn.—When you add supers are they 
put on under or over the previous one ?—Mrs 
James Winne, New York. 

Answer.—We practice top supering 
for the production of both extracted and 
comb honey. The method is very simple. 
When an additional super is needed, it 
is placed on top instead of underneath 
the one given previously. This results in 
better filled combs and sections. If the 
bees need additional comb space, they 
will work in the super or supers on the 
top of the pile. 
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Alfalfa Honey for Winter Stores 
Question.—My bees are working 
Would alfalfa honey make good 
which would not give the 
Byron E. Nellis, Michigan 
Answer.—We are interested to note 
from your letter of July 29 that your 
bees are working alfalfa honey. Our bees 
in western Ohio are also getting surplus 
from alfalfa. It that the Grimm 
variety of alfalfa is suited to this terri- 
tory, also to Michigan, and that a con 
siderable amount of surplus is secured 


alfalfa 
winter stores 


bees dysentery? 


seems 


from this source when conditions are 
right. It is a fact that alfalfa honey 
granulates a little more readily than 


some other kinds of honey. However, it 
will make good winter stores. The bees 
get it early enough in the season to 
ripen it thoroughly so that it does not 
eontain an abnormal amount of moisture. 
You need not worry about alfalfa honey 
for winter stores. The alfalfa we get here 
is water white and has a good flavor. 
The alfalfa that has come into Ohio, 
Michigan and other states in recent years 
is changing the beekeeping picture. It is 
a wonderful plant for farmers and bee 


keepers. 
Paint for Inside of Extractor 
Question.—Can you tell me what to use to 
paint the bottom (inside) ef an extractor that 
has become rusty? A. Burr Black, Oregon 


Answer.—You should paint the inside 
of your honey extractor with aluminum 
paint. Be sure to sandpaper the rusty 
part before applying the paint. This is 
what we use on our extractors, and it 
works well. 

Moving Bees from One State to Another 

Question.—Is there a law prohibiting trans 
porting of bees from state to state without 
state inspection ’—-Ben Nolan, Missouri. 

Answer.—Some states prohibit bees on 
eombs. When transporting bees from one 
state to another, it is well to get in touch 
with the hee inspectors of both states 
in order that bees may be thoroughly in 
spected before being shipped, also that 
the inspector in the state to which the 
bees are shipped may have an opportun! 
ty to look the bees over, if necessary. 

Disinfecting an Extractor 

Question.—_ What solution of lye can be used 
to disinfect an extractor?—O. K. Simison 
Ohio 

Answer.—We are not sure’ what 
amount of lye mixed with boiling water 
would disinfect the honey extractor. In 
our opinion, boiling water used to wash 
the extractor in order to remove every 
trace of honey would be effective. Some 
use a steam hose, foreing the steam in 
to the extractor, which is covered with 
heavy burlap, or some such material, to 
retain the steam as much as possible, 
which slowly oozes out through the cov- 
ering. Boiling hot water used to thor 
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oughly wash your extractor 
make it safe for future use. 
What To Do With Thin Honey 

Question.—We extracted ten 60-lb. cans of 
honey and the combs were only partly sealed 
over. How can the honey be ripened? Will it 
have to be heated or will it ripen in the sealed 
combs !—P. Bossard, Michigan. 

Answer.—Combs of honey should be at 
least three-quarters capped over before 
being removed from the hive for extrae 
tion. Honey that is extracted when it is 
too thin is likely to ferment. Thin honey 
should be heated in cans set in a wash 
boiler of water until the honey reaches 
160 degrees Fahrenheit. The honey 
should not be left at this temperature 
for too long a time, not over 15 minutes. 
Heating drives off the excess moisture; 
in other words, heating does to the hon 
ey what the have a chance 
to do. 

Itching Sensation 


ought to 


bees do not 


After Being Stung 

Question.—-I have 130 colonies of bees and 
have been keeping bees for the past 8 years 
1 am 22 years old. I used to go out and get 10 
or 20 stings without any atter-effect. All I 
would feel was the momentary pain, but that 
was all. Now when I get one sting, the fol 
lowing day I have a sort of itching sensation 
all over my body and break out in red bumps 
Do I have to give up beekeeping John 
Jasso, Kansas City 

Answer.——Most starting in 
beekeeping become immune to the poison. 
This is explained on page 667 of the last 
edition of A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cul 
ture. You will find under the head of 
“Stings”, a great deal of useful informa 
tion along this line. Taking up your par 
ticular case, a rather similar one which 
we have known is that of L. L. Lang 
stroth, the man who invented the Lang 
stroth hive and frames, and in faet, who 
originated the whole Langstroth system 
of beekeeping. He used to complain of 
an itching sensation whenever he was 
stung by bees during the spring and ear 
ly summer. It did not prove to be seri 


persons 


ous, however, and wore off before the 
close of the season. In your case, we 
would advise you to proceed with ex 
treme caution. Never work with your 


bees when the weather is chilly, or on an 
occasion when they are likely to be cross 


and apt to sting. Always wear heavy 
gloves, a wirecloth veil and clothing 
heavy enough to prevent stings from 


penetrating to the flesh. If you have a 
continued itching sensation and your 
hody breaks out in red lumps, the situa 
tion may be serious. After you have re 
ceived a sting, and find that condition 
present, the best thing for you to do is 
to take a tepid bath and go to bed. Keep 
as possible and do not exert 
yourself unnecessarily for a week or 
more. A physician would doubtless be 
able to help you. 


aus quiet 








« 7 
ma 


{Note: This information will be of value to 


beekeepers who plan to attend the Interna- 
tional Beekeepers’ Conference at Sacramento, 
Calif., Nov. 7 to 10. Pleasure may be combined 
with business.—-Editor. ] 

Twice as large as the Tyrol, half as 
large as all Switzerland, and a scenic 
rival to both is the Northern Sierra 
region of California. Its wonders in- 
clude a succession of deep-cleft can- 
yons, athwart the range .. . an an- 
gelic lake (so Mark Twain hailed it) 
which is one of the highest-lying 
large lakes in the world. . . a man- 
made lake also among the most ex- 
pansive of its kind . . a diabolic 
lake of boiling water and seething 
mud .. . lava-fields, and snow fields 
in midsummer . . . cinder-cones and 
hissing fumaroles .. . the only active 
voleano in the United States proper, 


within a National Park . . . the most 
magnificent unbroken sweep of 
woodland in all the country, com- 
prising four National Forest re- 


serves. Possessing all these, together 
with comfortable resorts and superb 
highways, this region must indeed 
“have everything.” 

The Northern Sierra reaches from 
the canyon of the South Fork of the 
American River to Lassen Peak on 
the north, that aforesaid volcano 
about a hundred miles as a plane 
flies. Maybe it isn’t as familiar even 
yet as it deserves to be, though in- 
creasing thousands are seeking its 
wilds every year. They explore all 
the provinces of this highland em- 
pire—-the Tahoe region, the Ameri- 
can River canyon country, the Yuba 
River canyon country, the Feather 
River canyon country, and Lassen 
Volcanic National Park—truly im- 
perial in extent, infinitely varied in 
terrain. 

Yet the aspect of this Northern 





mountain 
Tahoe region. 


California's 
Northern Sierra, 
a Vacationland 
Supreme 


Courtesy of ‘‘Motor Land’’, pub 
lished by California State Au 
tomobile Association. 


Sierra is not, in general, the same as 
that of the range farther south, 
either in the Yosemite or the Kings- 
Kern granite wildernesses. Grandeur 
and vast scope are here, too, but us- 
ually no stark austerity marks the 
range. Much of the Feather River 
country is characterized by short, 
broken, densely wooded ridges rising 
abruptly from mountain meadows 
and valleys, so that it presents an en- 
tirely different appearance from that 
of the central and southern Sierra 
region. 

Lake Tahoe, 6223 feet above the 
sea, a vast, magic mirror riaged 
around by dark forests, with moun- 
tains lifting almost a vertical mile 
higher, is utterly unique. To the 
casual observer it seems to occupy a 
giant crater, but in reality its wa- 
ters repose in a depression between 
two major ridges of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. The Tahoe basin is not vol- 
canic in origin. 

The man-made wonder lake, AIl- 
manor, glitters on the southern bor- 
der of the Lassen country. It is re- 
nowned for the abundance and great 
size of its trout, and so are the wa- 
ters of the Sierra Lakes Basin—half 
a hundred lakes in the wilderness 
between Blairsden and Sierra City. 
Gold Lake is the best known, but all 
are much frequented by anglers. In 
the center of outdoor life for this 
rugged region is Feather River Inn, 
near Blairsden—notable for its fish- 
ing waters roundabout, its mountain 
golf course, and trails irresistibly 
luring to horseback riders. Similar 


attractions and outdoor activities 
will be found at Almanor Inn, 
Drakesbad, Belden’s, Richardson’s 


Springs and other commodious re- 
sorts in this area. 


Cascade Lake, in a rugged high 
setting of the Lake 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref- 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—T7 cents per counted word each in 


sertion. Each initial, 


figures in it), 


I each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the 
longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number 


(regardless of how many 


count as one word. Copy should be in the 10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


NEW CROP HONEY—For chunks. C. E. 
Baier, Cissna Park, IIl. 











WHITE clover and light amber. Lewis 
Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 
FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. J. 


Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 








EXTRACTED clover honey. Sample 10c. 
Sowarby Apiaries, Cato, N. Y. 

CHOICE Ohio clover honey in new 60's. 
Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 





_FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M 

W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
HONEY—Light and light 

Fr. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. 





amber extracted 
Y. 








CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 

NEW CROP light clover extracted, in new 
60's. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. Y. 





CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O. 


BEST CLOVER in 


Bish, 








new 60's; also light am- 
ber. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
NEW CROP choice clover honey, 6%c per 


lb. in new 60’s. John Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on 
request. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y 

MICHIGAN’S finest well-ripened white hon 
ey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, Mich. 

NORTHERN Michigan clover honey in new 
60's at 6c per lb. C. J. Freeman, Mesick, Mich 
CLOVER honey in new 60’s. Sample 10e. 
Martin's Apiaries, Exchange St., Owosso, Mich. 

FOR SALE 
tracted honey. 
Iowa 

NEW CROP white extracted in new sixties. 
Case or carload. Harry C Kirk, Armstrong, 
Iowa. 

DELICIOUS white honey in new sixties. 
“we quantity. Burghardt Honey Farms, Jewell, 
owa 

















Iowa white clover ex- 
Honey Co., Kalona, 


Fancy 
Kalona 














NEW OROP light honey in 60's, 6c; amber, 








5c, F.O.B. Roaring Branch, Pa. David Conn. 
Sample 10c. 

BEST white clover honey and raspberry in 
5-lb. tins. 1—60-lb. tin, $4.80. F. L. Barber, 
Lowville, N. Y. 

NEW CROP white honey in new sixties 
(60's), case or carloads. D. R. Townsend, 


Northstar, Mich. 
FANCY Tupelo 





for sale. Sixties, 8c 


honey 





per lb. 10-lb. pail, $1.25. Stevenson’s Apiary, 
Apalachicola, Fla. 
NEW CROP CLOVER extracted. Let me 


know the quantity you can use. Emery Hor- 
ton, Holeomb, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Clover extracted, white. T'welve 
tons. Comb honey. Write for prices. N. B. 
Querin, Bellevue, O 

FINEST clover honey. White, $7.00 per 
case 120 Ibs. Sample 10c. Arthur Thayer & 
Sens, Freeland, Mich 





FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 
sale, barrels and 60’s. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 

HARRIS—Fancy clover extracted, new crop, 
in new sixties. Case or carload. J. N. Harris, 
Saint Louis, Michigan 

CLOVER and Fall Flowers Honey for sale in 
Sample for the asking. W. 8S 








60-pound cans 





Earls, New Canton, II. 

CHOICE white clover honey in new 60, 10 
and 5 Ib. tins. Also comb honey. Harry T 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y 





WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 60-1b 
cans, State amount wanted. Leonard S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti- 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 








Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 
NEW CROP clover extracted in sixties, 6c 
per pound; 1938 crop crystallized, half cent 


less. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ghio. 


FANCY white clover extracted honey, can or 
carload. Price on request. Sample 15c., Jos. 
H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 


























ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in NEW CROP light amber and amber honey 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, packed in new 60's. 5. Buckwheat in 60, and 
rbonntn kegs. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN clover honey in new cans and COMPLETE line comb and bottled | honey, 
new cases. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. Cen 
Michigan tral Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio 

FOR SALE—White clover honey, 5’s and WRITE for special price on the aneats you 
60’s. Ralph Hibbard, 131 Benedict St.. Water can use in modernistic glass jars ‘and tin veney 
town, N. Y. containers. Rettig Supply Co., Wabash, Ind. 

NEW CROP extracte slove yney -rices FOR SALE—-500 cases comb honey in car 
on lly gg pe! pg ee tons, 20 tons white extracted Will deliver in 
Le Roy, N ‘ , : truckload lots. Robert Case, 156 West Avenue, 

Canandaigua, N. Y. 
STOLLER'S om See quely HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
clover honey, 5's, carload lots of California and western honeys 
10's and 60's, unexcelled and guaranteed. We stock all varieties. Hamilton & Co., 1360 


Write Stoller Honey Farms, Latty, O. 


Produce St., Los Angeles, California. 
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Ok S ET 
SPOERRI’S GOLDENS 


Personally reared powerful fertile 
GOLDEN QUEENS improved and bred 
UP from Italia ek Remarkably 
beautiful hees gentl large ind 
CHAMPION HONEY PRODUCERS 
60c¢ each, postpaid 
each in ngle shipments of 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


Louisiana 


St. Bernard, P. O. 


QUEENS 


Three banded Leather-colored 





Italians 
50e each. Lots of 10. 40¢ each. Lots of 100, 
35e each 


The Crowville Apiaries 
Ré. 1. Winnsboro, La. 


Quality 3-Band Italian Queens 
30c each 


arrival 





Safe and satisfaction guaranteed 


W. O. GIBBS 


BROOKFIELD, GEORGIA 





‘*She-suits-me’’ 
banded Italians, most exce: 
lent strain: One queen, 7£c; 
8 queens, $2.00 Stamps ac 
cepted for single queen. 


queens. 3 


Koolairy veil, $1.50 post 
paid, SAFIN queen cage, $1. 
for ten; 15c¢ for one 


ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn 











Moore’s Strain 


Leather Colored Italian Queens 
Superior Stock 


50c 


World-wide reputation 
gathering, 


ete., 


for honey- 
hardiness, gentleness, 
since 1879. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. P. MOORE 


MORGAN KENTUCKY 














PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


| 
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RASPBERRY 


in 60-lb 
Kilmer 


and clover, 
eans for &« 
Hutchinson & Son, 
CHOICE Northern 
in new 60's and 5-lb 
and price. A. A. French 
CHOICE 
amber honey in new 
ov carload, Dadant 


blended by the 
a lb. Sample for 20c 
Lake City, Mich. 
New York clover honey 
tins. Send for sample 
& Son, Theresa, N ; 


bees 








clover, also extra light 
60-pound tins by the case 


white 


sweet 





& Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less: also bees 








wax. H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

SEVERAL tons fine quality, well ripened 
new white clover honey, $8.40 per case, 120 
lbs. Sample 10c. Charles L. Andersen, Weeds 
port, N. Y 

NEW CROP ocmb and extracted honey, also 
some 1938 crop at reduced prices. Write stat 


ing quantity and kind wanted. C. B. Howard, 
ry 


(reneva, N 








CLOVER HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60’s. Sample, 
10¢ Prices upon request. The Cloverdal 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 

HOWDY'S HONEY White, clover extract 


Also 
How 


ed in new 
white, clover 
ird Potter 


sixties, by can or carload. 
comb and amber extracted 
Ithaca, Michigan 











HILTNER’S quality white clover honey is 
really a fine honey, produced in modern apia 
ries, extracted with finest equipment, packed 
in new cans. Prices on request. Ray Hiltner 
North Creek, Ohio 

NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon 
ey buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 
size package Five-pound pails my specialty 
Edward T’.. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman 
St Qvracuse N. ¥ 

NEW CLOVER comb, extra nice, 12 to 16 
oz., mostly 15 oz. Very white, well capped, 24 
sections $3.00 Hioney guaranteed to arrive 
in good condition by freight. Clarence Fngle 


Kearneysville, W. Va 

OUR NEW CRGP Michigan clover honey 1s 
now ready for the market. New cans and cases 
Let us contract with you for your season’s sup 








ply None better. E. D. Townsend & Sons 
Northstar, Michigan 

MICHIGAN white clever honey, new crop 
new cans, new cases, $7.20 per case, 120 Ib 
net, 5 eases or more, $6.60 per case. Write for 
prices on truckload or carload Sample, 10¢ 
W. J. Manley. Sandusky, Michigan 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 
BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We 


any honey buyer's financial 
sibility and advise all beekeepers to sell for 
cash only, or on C. O. D. terms except when 
the buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the seller 





will not 


guarantee rspon 





extract 
Falls, 


amber 
Cuyahoga 


White 


and light 
Eykamp 


WANTED 
ed honey 
Ohio 


New cans 
712 Kossuth 


WANTED White clover honey 
only Clover Blossom Honey Co., 
St Columbus, O 





quantities of chunk comb 
also section honey. Central 
Millersport, Ohio 


WANTEI])—Large 
in shallow frames 
Ohio Apiaries, Ine 





WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Ine., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CASH PAID FOR carloads and than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample and 
best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Ocono 
mowoc, Wis 





less 
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WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white and 
light amber extracted honey. Any amount. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Millersport, Ohio. 

WANTED—White and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


BEST bee hunting outfit. Grover, Bristol, 
Vermont. 


QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post- 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, Massachu- 


setts. 











40 CASES—2 cans to case. Fine condition. 
35e case f.o.b. Doylestown. Dr. George T. 
Hayman, Doylestown, Pa. 

WAX WORKED into medium brood founda- 
tion for 15¢ pound. 100 pounds, $11.00. Thin 
super 22c. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 

COMB HONEY SECTIONS—$7.50 per thou- 
sand. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. References satisfied users. Harold M. 
Case, Pierpont, Ohio. 

WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee sup- 
plies at factory store prices. Prompt  ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 

ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves you 
money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal- 
nut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y. 

CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at- 
tractive designs with your name and address. 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on request. 
May Carton Co., Box 257, Traverse City, 
Michigan 











FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Michigan 





FOR SALE—We are constantly accumulat- 
ing bee supplies slightly shopworn; odd sized, 
surpluses, ete., which we desire to dispose of 
and on which we can quote you bargain prices. 
Write for complete list of our bargain ma- 
terial. We can save you money on items you 
may desire from it. Dadant & Sons, Hamil- 
ton, Illinois. 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Our large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi- 
enced workers, milling thousands of pounds of 
comb foundation, and hundreds of thousands 
of board feet of lumber into bee hives annual- 
ly. QUALITY AT LOW COST is our motto. 
Free catalog. Free shipping tags for your wax. 
The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 
ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 


town, Pa. 
SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Midland, Ga. 


NORTHERN-BRED queens, hardy, gentle 
Italians, 50 cents each. Shirl Baker, Rodney, 
Mich 


CAUCASIAN Package Bees. Booking orders 
now for 1940 delivery. P. B. Skinner Bee Co., 
Greenville, Ala. 




















HURRY—Last chance to requeen. Untested 
queens, 50c each. J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1. 
Mcntgomery, Ala. 
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Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 

tle inclined to swarm, dependable 

workers—10% to 40% ahead of Ital- 
ians. Wintered here out-of-doors and bred in 
a climate like their native land—severe win- 
ters—cold windy springs—thus insuring their 
good qualities. Foundation stock from moun 
tainous province of Terek, Caucasus. 


Carniolans 


prolific at all times, very gentle, best of win 
terers, build beautiful white combs, most ex 
cellent workers. My Carniolan queens headed 
colonies producing 435 lbs. extracted over the 
whole yard. 32 years with them. Have supplied 
many State Agricultural Colleges and Experi 
ment Stations with them. My Varniolans among 
others were used in the recent Iowa Experi- 
ment Station test showing Carniolans best for 
Iowa. My own and Jan Strgar imported strain. 
Prices, Both Races: 

Untested, 1 to 5, 60c each; 6 or more, 50c 
each. Tested, $1.00 each. (Foreign countries, 
untested, $1.00, each; Tested, $1.50 each.) 

Both races withstand northern winters and 
changeable springs better than Italians. Both 
races build up more readily during the un 
favorable springs of our eastern and northern 
states and are ready for the early flow. Both 
races will improve Italians in gentleness and 
honey gathering. 

September requeening is a good plan much 
better than early queens from the South. 


Ask for free paper 
ALBERT G. HANN 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 








Our Best Queens 


are reared in the Fall, when buckwheat, gold 
enrod and aster, is in bloom. This is the time 
to get HOLLOPETER reared, hustling, three 
band, Italian queens at their best. 
Select untested queens, fifty cents each. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Pa. 


Gleanings advertisers from 1911 


QUEENS 75c 


2-lb. package with queen .........++--; $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen ..........++% 8.15 
15% to dealers. 
No order too large, none too small 
to be appreciated. 


OVERBEY APIARIES, 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 





Bunkie, La. 





2-lb. package with queen, i(dienteones $1.75 
3-lb. package with queen, ............ 3.25 
Select untested queens, each cence ae 


Write us for liberal discounts. 








n 


ack’s Queens 


(They Speak for Themselves) 
Big——Vigorous—Hardy Northern-bred Italians. 
Twenty-four years as a breeder is your assur 
ance of getting queens of the Highest Quality 
All queens are fully Guaranteed. You won't 

go wrong when you deal with Mack. 


Only 50c each. 

15% discount to dealers and Bee Associations 
Herman McConnell 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Robinson Rte, 2 Illinois 





——»> Hello, Folks<— 


Here We Are Again, STEVENSON’S line-bred 

GOLDENS. Those large, yellow, gentle bees 

that do not make your neighbors complain; 

yet ire the best of honey producers Just 

what you want. Descriptive circular supplied 

Queens, 50c; 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $1.95; 
3-lb., $2.55 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 





Italian Caucasian 


Queens 40c each 


From good honey-producing strains 


Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 


Honey 
Wanted 





Carloads and less lots. Send 
sample—write how packed and 
quantity—and lowest price de- 
livered N. Y. City. 
HONEY PACKERS INC. 


Packers of Hoffman's Honey 
370 Greenwich St., N. Y. City 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal in 
(ireat Britain and the only international bee 
review in existence Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apiculture 
Speciment copy, post free, 12 cents stamps 
Membership in the Club, including subsecrip 
tion to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, L 
Illingsworth. The Way's End, Foxton, Royston, 





I{terts, England 
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ITALIAN THREE-BAND QUEENS at mar- 
ket price. Circular mailed. D. W. Howell, 
Shellman, Georgia 





EMPIRE State strain Italian queens. Bred 
for honey production. 50c each. Coggshall & 
Son, Groton, N : 





ITALIAN Queens that produce hardy and 
gentle bees. Untested queens, 75c each. Robert 
B. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


NORTHERN-BRED, Leather-colored Italian 
Queens. Bred for honey production, 35c; 3 for 
$1.00. Diemer Bee Co., Liberty, Mo. 








WILL RENT small farm to party buying my 
100 colonies of bees guaranteed free from 
disease. Lewis Francisco, Dancy, Wis. 





ITALIAN queens. N. J. Experiment Station 
stock, selected, carefully reared, 75c each 
Circular. E. G. Carr, Pennington, N. J. 

CAUCASIAN QUEENS until Nov. Ist, one, 
5Ce; ten, $4.50; twenty-five, $10.00. Safe 
arrival. Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 
132, Greenville, Ala. 


CAUCASIANS. MILLER BROTHERS, Three 
Rivers, Texas Oldest exclusive Caucasian 
breeders west of the Mississippi. Packages 
with queens introduced. Write for Circulars 


REAL PETS—Brown’s Stingless Bees 
Good honey gatherers, non-swarmers. Season's 
price, $1.00 for a queen, over 10, 90c each 
Brown's Apiary, Cape May Court House, N. J 


MY CARNIGLANS build beautiful white 
combs. They winter with less stores. QUEENS, 
50c¢; ten or more, 45c, postpaid. EPHARDT’S 
HONEY FARMS, LETTSWORTH, LOUISI 
ANA 

EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that pro 
duce bees a little more yellow than three 
banded: more gentle and just as good workers 
Untested 50c¢ each: tested $1.00 each. Health 
certificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke 
mever, Randleman, N. C., Route 2 




















CHOICE bright Italian queens that are a 
pleasure to work with and be proud to own 
The stock has been bred and selected in the 
North the past 35 years for good winterers 
hustlers, gentleness and fine color; 75¢ each 
dozen, $8.00: breeders, $6.00. Emil W. Gute 
kunst, Colden, N. Y 

FOR STRONGER COLONIES, bigger honey 
crops, and gentler bees, try our prolifie well 
bred 3-banded Italian queens used for years 
by leading beekeepers of the U. S. and Cana 
da. Select young laying queens, 50 cents each; 
ten, 45 cents each; twenty or more, 40 cents 
each. Prompt deliveries, no disease. We have 
one of the largest best equipped queen rear- 
ing places in the South. H C. Short, Fitz 
patrick Ala 








DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GGAT JGURNAL, Dept. 919A, Fair 
bury, Nebr., (monthly magazine, $1.00 yearly) 
give complete information. Introductory 6 
months, 25e. Literature FREE 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Man to manage 300 colonies 
Must be responsible. Box G, Medina, Ohio. 














READ MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER. Devoted 
to Improvement of the Honey Market. One 
year, 50c. Single copy, 10c. Published bi 
monthly at 406 E. St. Joseph St., Lansing 
Mich 





WANTED—A position by an experienced 
beekeeper, would entertain going to Hawaii 
In good health and have had years of exper 
ence in all branches of Apiculture. References 
exchanged. C. A. Wurth, 4078 Mulberry St. 
Riverside, Calif. 
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THREE OHIO DISTRICT FIELD 
MEETINGS 

The northern Ohio Bee Meeting, sched- 
uled on August 9th at Tiffin, was at- 
tended by over 300 beekeepers. The fore- 
noon tour included inspection of plots of 
Hubam sweet clover and plots treated 
with sodium chlorate located in front of 
bee hives for weed control at the apiary 
of Henry B. Ward. The second stop of 
the tour was at the extracting plant of 
Ray C. Bish in Tiffin, where a demon- 
stration was given on the “removal of 
cappings from combs filled with honey, 
the placing of these combs in a centrifu- 
gal extracting machine where the honey 
was thrown out, and the system which 
Mr. Bish uses for clarification of his 
honey and filling of the 60-pound tin 
containers for the wholesale market”. 


The afternoon educational program 
was scheduled at the Tiffin Fair 
Grounds. During the afternoon sessions 


various aspects of current problems con 
fronting honey producers were covered. 
The main speakers were: M. J. Deyell, 
Editor, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Me 
dina; L. C. Gardner, Pres. Ohio Beekeep 
ers’ Association, Delaware; C. A. Reese, 
in charge of Ohio Apiary Inspection, Co- 
lumbus; Ray C. Bish, Commercial Honey 
Producer, Tiffin; and W. E. Dunham, 
Extension Apiarist, Ohio State Universi 
tv, Columbus. 

The day’s program was concluded by a 
banquet with Jere Fraser of the G. B. 
Lewis Bee Supply Company officiating 
as toastmaster, and with motion pictures 
on “African Travels” presented by Mr. 
E. T. Rodgers of the Tiffin Tribune. 

The following day, August 10, beekeep 
ers in central Ohio gathered at the hon 
ey plant of Mr. W. A. Coulter at Harris 
burg. Approximately 150 apiarists took 
in the forenoon tour which covered the 
inspection of Mr. Coulter’s new honey 
plant, and visits to commercial yards of 
which were established this past 
spring with 3 pounds of bees and queen, 
and 4-frame nuclei colonies from the 
southland. Both Mr. Coulter and his api 
ary assistant, Mr. Ray Bailey, showed 
the good results obtained by managing 
their colonies with the 2-story brood nest 
system and by providing abundance of 
storage space for the colonies during the 
clover honey flow. 


bees, 


The afternoon was devoted entirely to 
problems relating to various phases of 
production and marketing of honey. Out 
standing talks were presented by Mr. 
John T. Brown, State Direetor of Agri 
culture; Prof. R. C. Miller, Agricultural 
Engineering Dept., Ohio State Universi 
ty, Columbus; and by Mr. E. R. Root, 
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Senior Editor of the largest bee journal 
in the World. Mr. Root, who is now 
years old and has traveled the most ex- 
tensively of any apicultural authority 
in the United States, pointed out the 
rapid development which has taken place 
in the state in the production of honey 
on a commercial seale. Clifford Muth, 
Vice-President of the Muth see Supply 
Company of Cincinnati, acted as toast 
master at the banquet, and Mr. N. B. 
Kelley of Bellefontaine, showed his mo 
tion pictures on his “Florida Travels”. 
The northeastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania beekeepers’ meeting, sched 
uled at Canandohta Lake on August 11, 


qf 


coneluded the series of bee meetings. 
Prof. E. J. Anderson of the Pennsyl 


vania Agricultural College, demonstrated 
“transferring from box hives to 
modern hives” and emphasized that every 
beekeeper must have his bees in mova 
ble frame hives to practice modern meth 
ods of profitable honey production. Mr. 
C. A. Reese of the Ohio Inspection Ser 
vice, outlined his system for inspecting 
colonies and pointed out that over 66 
Ohio counties have appropriated funds 
for maintaining healthy colonies in their 
respective counties. The results obtained 
by the Ohio Experiment Station on the 
Station’s Modified Two-Queen System 
reported by W. E. Dunham, Re 
search Apiarist of that institution. He 
showed that through this system approxi 
mately 100% more honey was produced 
than by the check colonies managed by 
the average system followed by beekeep 
ers. Highlights of the program were the 
talks presented on various phases of the 
industry by the following out-of-state 
speakers: Prof. Geo. Rea, Extension Api 
arist of New York State; Maurice Da 
dant, Editor of the American Bee Jour 
nal, Hamilton, Tll.; and Roy Grout, Ham 
ilton, Tl. 

The afternoon’s program was conelud 
ed with contests by the 4-H members of 
the western Pennsylvania Beekeeping 
Clubs. 


bees 


was 





Honey 
60-lb 


Screw-on 
Gate for 
cans. Saves time 
and labor, elimi 
nates splashing 
and dripping 
made, nickle-plated. No sticky floors or 
messy containers to clean up. Measure care 
fully across top of cover for size, or send a 
cover with your order. 1%” to 3” covers 


Only $1.00, plus Weight 1 Ib. 


Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 S. Springfield Ave., 
Rockford, Ill.; C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomo 
woc, Wis.; August Lotz Co., Boyd, Wis., or 
Williams Bros. Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Well 


postage 
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Requeen Now 


September is one of the BEST months of the year for requeening. 

Most of the honey crop is off and out of the way. The young queens 

will produce lots of young bees for winter, and be ready to go with 

a rush when spring comes. They are not inclined to swarm as much 
as old ones either. 


Ours Will Please You 


—Prices 
Mated Italians ..... sy ...590¢ each 
Mated Caucasians 5 ila weds aes ...50e¢ each 





15% discount to dealers. 
Clipped or by air mail at no extra cost. 


Service you will appreciate. 


THE STOVER APIARIES 
Mayhew, Miss. 























QU EENS 30c Three- banded 


Italians 


In lots of 1 to 25 @ 35c each Get 
In lots of 26 to 99 @ 33c each 
In lots of 100 and up @ 30c each This is important to you. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, DONALDSONVILLE, LOUISIANA 


BETTER BRED QUEENS Three-banded Italians 


Prepare for next year’s crop, by requeening with our better bred stock. They have been tried by 
thousands and have proved satisfactory. 3 queens for $1.00. 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 


queens (Daughters) from our Progeny 
Tested Breeders. 














Indianapolis --- 24-hr. Service 


on your order for Bee Supplies 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


3-Ply Foundation, Tripe-Locked-Corner Frames, Quality Hives, 
Sections, Veils, Smokers, etc. 


See our 1939 catalog for name of nearest dealer. 


A. I. Root Co. of Indianapolis, 121 N. Alabama St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 577) MERRILL BEE COMPANY 


ers and visitors expected include, R. E. Italian Bees and Queens 
Foster, Fla.; Ned Prevost, S. C.; A. D. 


Hiett, Va.; Guy LeStourgeon, Texas; ‘Mississippi's Oldest Shippers 


Thomas Atchison, Ala. State speakers Queen breeders for 29 years 
include, M. S. Yeomans, Entomologist, Bucatunna, Miss. 


Atlanta; C. H. Bishop, Sears Roebuck 
Farmers’ Market, Atlanta; G. G. Puett, 
Hahira; W. R. Sterett, Atlanta, and 
Morley Pettit, Albany and Georgetown, 
Ontario.—J. G. Rossman, Secretary. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY F AC I S 


NEW CROP white clover in 60’s. New cans 


6c. F. J. Smith Castalia, O not 


BUCKWHEAT, 5c; goldenrod, 5c. Sample, 


20c. No stamps. Otto Hurd, Phalanx, Ohio 
NEW CROP basswood flavor amber honey | | 
for sale. New cans and cases. Gelser Bros., 


Dalton, N. ¥ 






































NEW CROP clover comb, extracted, and REQUEEN this fall for better Hones 
chunk honey in shallow frames. H. E. Crowth Crop REQUEEN with imported Italians 
er, Cass City, Mich for better wintering and larger crops 

FROM about 50,000 to 55,000 Ibs. of proc 
essed honey. Write for particulars. F. W. Sum wE— 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio 

FOR SALE—45-Frame Simplicity extractor Have young queens at all 
and 1” pump with accessories. Practically new, times 
$100.00 A G Fleck, Holgate, Ohio. 

BRIGHT 3-BAND IT'ALIAN QUEENS—30¢e Ship on short notice 
each or 4 for $1.00. Safe arrival and satistac 
tion_guaranteed. John A. Norman, LaPine, Als Guarantee satisfaction 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST CLOVER honey, 
new sixties, no disease, 5 5/6e¢ per lb., In car Feed only honey to cell 


tons: 6e in wood John MeColl, Tecumseh 


Michigan builders 





NO. 1 to faney light comb honey, $2.75 
per case; No. 2 and amber, $2.25; in window 
cartons, 25¢ extra. Extracted, 6¢ Ib. in 60's 
H. R. Shelton, Parma, Mich 


Write for circular and prices 





Rossman & Long 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 


2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published and 
edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pic 
tures and tips on care of bees 21d selling of honey. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 























$100 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. 8. A. and Canada 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, both 
magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only 
in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ills. 
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10,000 


HELPERS 
WANTED 


The American Honey Institute is entering the first year of its 
second decade to work for you, the beekeepers of America. 
Ten years of accomplishment are past. A century of progress 
lies ahead. The Institute has printed material in the form of 
leaflets, stickers, window streamers, and recipe folders ready 
for its members at cost. Samples with prices may be had for 
the asking. 


Home demonstration leaders, meat packers, bakers and many 
commercial concerns are giving their hearty cooperation to the 
Institute. Honey can take its place among the foods of the 
world with your help. You may help by contributing to the 
support of the Institute at the rate of one dollar for each ton or 
fraction of a ton of honey produced each year. 


To promote this worthy cause which is really helping you, at 
least indirectly, in developing a market for your honey you 
should send at least $1.00 today. (Commercial beekeepers 
should send $1.00 for each ton). You will receive from the In- 
stitute office timely printed matter on how to sell honey. Mail 
your remittance today to American Honey Institute, Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Madison, Wisconsin. (Why not contribute 
the proceeds from one day’s sales at your honey stand?) 


Fo eee Mua nae Hes nai Nos a ant oe EAP HU a PE eR 2 aan 


ace donated to American Honey Institute by anings in 


ST TTT MMMM LLL 
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September, 1939 
TALKS TO BEGINNERS 


(Continued from page 581) 

that go to make up the colonies for win- 
ter are reared. Brood chambers that are 
congested with honey and incoming nec- 
tar are not favorable for normal brood 
rearing. The way to remedy this situation 
is to put on supers so that bees may car- 
ry some honey upstairs to make more 
room for brood rearing. 

This Month Favorable for Requeening 

All poor queens should be replaced 
with young vigorous queens. We find 
that queens are more easily introduced 
this month than earlier in the season. 

Watch for Diseases 

It is very essential in fall inspection 
of bees to. examine every comb for AFB. 
Under no circumstance should a diseased 
colony be permitted to go into winter 
quarters, because such a colony may die 


‘ during the winter and become a menace 


to the remainder of the colonies. If you 
are in doubt as to the identity of AFB 
consult your state bee inspector. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 





new 





OHOICE clover extracted honey in 
sixties. Carl Soder, Stratford, Iowa. 
WATER-WHITE northern Iowa honey in 


truck and carload lots. Henry Hansen, Webb, 


Lowa. 
NEW CROP 
or 6c ten 


5e A. J 





white clover extracted, 6%c, 
cases or more. Buckwheat in kegs, 
Wilson, Hammond, N : 


FOR SALE—400 colonies 
without buckwheat crop, mostly 
good condition, guaranteed no disease, migra- 
tory outfit with locations in Pennsylvania and 
Georgia. 800 supers drawn comb, excluders, 
top screens, extractors, honey tanks, and V-8 
Ford truck at a bargain. No triflers wanted 
W. C. Long, Millville, Pa. 





with or 
10-frame, 


bees 





Paimetto Quality Queens 


Again we solicit your orders for our high 
quality Queens for the season of 1939. Prices 


as follows: 1 to 10 queens, 40c each; 11 to 
50, 37c each; more than 50, 35c each. 15% 
discount to dealers purchasing 100 or more 


queens during the season. Above prices in ef- 
fect May 25. We guarantee satisfaction and 
a square deal. 


C. G. Ellison & Sons, Belton, So. Car. 
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EXTRACTED 
HONEY 
WANTED 


Send sample—Advise quantity 
and price wanted. 


Senn Products Corp. 


4681 Metropolitan Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Pure Italian queens 40c each. 
Nothing but the best. 


GRAYDON BROS. 
Route 2, Greenville, Ala, 








MONEY FROM HONEY 
National Advertisers use our copy and Service 
to sell millions of dollars worth of merchan 
dise yearly. These same plans, ideas and copy 


will sell your honey. Your copy of ‘‘Money 
from Honey’’ is ready—send $1.00 for these 
selling and merchandising plans. Refund cou 
pon for $1.00 included with your copy—check, 


currency or stamps. 
METROPOLITAN LETTER SERVICE 
310 Mulberry St. Rockford, Il. 








Queens, 50c 


Italians of Quality 
That Produce the Goods 


JOHN G. MILLER 
723 C St., Corpus Christi, Texas 








Shaking Bees Is Hard 


on Any Foundation 


3-PLY foundation stands this severe strain even during extreme hot 
weather. Let us quote you on 1939 requirements. 


Bee Industries, Ltd., Alhambra, Calif. 


1124 Westminster Ave., 
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Quick Service 


Dependable Selected 
ITALIAN 


QUEENS 


Wire Us Your Orders 
June, 50c. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
Hahira, Ga. 

















98 Pages, 184 Illustrations 
with 6 months subscription to 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—75 cents. 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any 

time. Inquire for International Money Or 

der for five shillings (Australian) at your 

Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 





Italian 
Carniolan 
Caucasian 


QUEENS 


Reared in separate apiaries. 


Breeding Carniolans from Im- 
ported Stock. 











September, 1939 





50 cents each. 
RONALD KIRK, Rockton, Pa. 








DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 
est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 








who wish to become dealers of Bee- 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 


SATISFACTORY. 


Ce herr) 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 





























Heavier, thicker, tougher gal 
Finer, longer-lasting ag: aly med 


Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
\ Fence; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
Paints, Roofing. Write today. 

H KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Muncie, indiana 

















EDWARDS woos 


Look better, last icager, 
costless. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
- §60weather. Send roof measure- 
—- ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
933-988 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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Smith’s Superior Queens Quality Bred Italian 


As good as money can buy. 


1-9, 40c each; 10 or more, 35c each. Bees and Queens 


N. B. SMITH & CO. 
Calhoun, Alabama. Quality, not Price, Makes 


the Value 


erent pane Italian 

ees and queens that e 

L OK =. tal Wouas an Beware and Buy Wiscly 
? erers and very gentle 

to work with. They work fine in cool damp SUMMER PRICES 

weather. Health certificate with each shipment. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








Untested young laying queens, ea. $ .50 


See GRE, GR. oxo ces esc cues 1.00 

ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY re pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 1.95 
3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 2.55 

Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr. 4-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 8.15 
Graham, N. C. 5-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ea. . 3.75 





LOOSE-QUEEN PACKAGES, SAME 
PRICE AS ABOVE. 


> Package itl ens, ded i 
Caucasian Queens || “Sc... 


Plenty of young bees and queens. Place 


1 to 11, 50c each; 12 to 24, 45¢e each: 25 or your order now for quick service. Full 
more, 46¢ each. Hardy aan? aan % weights, safe arrival and satisfaction 
’ es ° aray, gentie, goo ioney guaranteed. 


Bolling Bee Co,, Bolling, Ale. || YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- (The Universal Apiaries) 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 




















— — — 


More Important 


Than any Piece of Bee Supplies 


—Controls to a large extent the 
amount of honey gathered. 
—Controls the tendency to swarm. 
| —Controls losses from wintering. 


The Queen 


A young Root Italian queen introduced to a colony this Fall will lay 
enough eggs to insure a strong colony, that will winter better, that 
will gather more honey, etc. 

Mail order today. 














Laying Queens, 1 to 10, 75c; 10 and over 70c. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Bee Supplier Medina, Ohio Bee Supplies 














— ee 
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5 Pound Glass Pails 


Fine for Honey 


One gross 
Two gross 
One dozen 


F.O.B. Medina, Ohio, 
Net cash with order 


The A. |. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


$10.00 
9.10 ea. 


95 


only 
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